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A dramatic decline in academic performance over the past two decades has 
affected our brightest youngsters. 1 hat fact, coupled with national concern 
over productivity in America, has spurred renewed interest in assuring 
appropriate educational opportunities for all students, including the gifted 
and talented. Restructuring and reform movements are calling for fundamental 
and comprehensive trajisformation of the traditional school organization. 

Challenges in Gifted Education: Developing Potential and Investing in 
Knowledge for the 21st Century is a publication that will stimulate thinking 
and serve as a resource to all educators for future changes. In each of the 
chapters, respected academicians have examined current issues in gifted 
education and have proposed recommendations worthy of implementation. 

I express my sincere appreciation to the many individuals who contributed to 
this effort: to the members of the Gifted Publication Liaison Committee who 
identified the issues to be addressed; to the authors who so willingly gave 
their time to research and write timely, relevant, and thought-provoking 
content; and to Nancy Hamant and Deborah Tfelfer, consultants in the Division 
of Special Education, and Arlene Baker, editorial consultant, who spent manv 
hours reviewing the manuscript and preparing it for final publication. 

As educators implement the recommendations included in Challenges in 
Gifted Education, all students, including those identified as gifted and 
talented, will benefit from improved opportunities. This will be an important 
step in reversing the trend toward diminishing academic achievement. 



Sincerely, 




Ted Sanders 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 



Preface 



In April 1991, Raymond A. Horn, assistant superintendent of public 
instruction, Ohio Department of Education, addressed the annual meeting 
of the Consortium of Ohio Coordinators for the Gifted. He noted that the 
40th anniversary of the estal)lishment of the Ohio Association for Gifted 

(OAGC) and the 30ti^ anniversary of the publication of Attention to 
the Gifted A Decade Later: a joint effort of the Department and the OAGC, 
was one year hence. FW)m the; time of the publication ol Attention to the ' 
Gifted in 1962 to the authorization of this 1992 publication. Dr. Horn has 
maintained a vision of educational services for gifted students and has 
provided leadership for the development of those services. 

Nation* J concern about the documented decline in the achievement of our 
nationls brightest students, as well as the relatively dismal performance of 
our most able students in mathematics and science when compared on an 
mternational scale, present an imperative for educational reform at all 
levels. This publication captures the vision of highly-respected indi iduals 
in the field of gifted education who present their views on the development 
of gifted education in Ohio and the vital role of gifted education in the 
reform movement. 

In July 1991, the Gifted Publication Liaison Committee was convened by the 
Division of Special Education. The committee identified current issues in 
the field and suggested renowned academicians to address each of the 
issues. The research, insights, and contributions of these academicians 
comprise the chapters of this publication. 

Gifted Publication Susan Amidon, supervisor, Columbus City School District; president-elect. 
Ualson Committee Consortium of the Ohio Coordinators for the Gifted 

Patsy Ciaciuch, special education supervisor, Lucas County Office of 
Education 

Sheila Brown, coordinator, Hamilton County Office of Education 

Susan Buckbee, coordinator, .Summit County Office of Education 

Sharon Buzzard, coordinator. East Liverpool City School District; president- 
elect, Ohio Association for Gifted Children 

Sharon Graves, coordinator, Muskingum County Office of Education 

Nancy Hamant, consultant, programs for gifted children. Division of Special 
Education, Ohio Department of Education 

Susan Hansford, coordinator, Cleveland Heights-Universitv Heights Citv 
School District jo j 

Patricia Holcomb, coordinator, Wfesterville City School District- past 
president, Ohio Association for Gifted Children 

Susan Huber, coordinator, Hancock County Office of Education- past 
president. Consortium of Ohio Coordinators for the Gifted 

Frank New, d rector of interagency planning and special projects, FVanklin 
County Boar of ./lental Retardation and Developmental Disabilities 

Douglas Sebr,ng, assistant superintendent, North Olmsted City School 
District; president, Ohio Association for Gifted Children 



Lou Tkyler, coordinator. Orange City School District 

Dan Thssey, coordinator, Reynoldsburg City School District; president, 
Consortium of Ohio Coordinators for the Gifted 

Publication and Chattenges in Gifted Education: Developing fbtential and Investing in 
Dissemination Knowledge for the 2ht Century includes chapters 1^ national and regional 
leaders in the field of gifted education. The authors responded willingly to 
the Ohio Department of Educationls invitation to address the current status 
of educational opportunities for gifted children and to project future needs 
and directions. Fmal editing was completed in early 1992, and the book was 
published by the Ohio Department of Education in March 1992. Copies were 
made available to all school districts, to the Ohio Association for Gifted 
Children, and to the Consortium of Ohio Coordinators for the Gifted. 



Purpose The purpose of Cfiallenges in Gifted Education is to assist Ohio educators 
and parents with the development and implementation of appropriate 
services for all gifted children. Challenges in Gifted Education analyzes 
educational issues in ser/ing gifted children and provides insights and 
recommendations that support a continuum of fiistrict-level services. This 
publication, along with Interacting for Quality Learning: A Gifted Education 
Strategic Plan for the 199Q's, provides a blueprint for the 21st Century. 



Introduction 

Elyse S. Fleming — Professor of Education and Director, Doctoral Program in Urban 
Education, Cleveland State University 

This publication marks the 30th anniversary since Attention to the Gifted: 
A Decade Later was published In 1962. Attention to the Gifted was a jointly 
sponsored commemorative monograph honoring the close cooperation 
between the Ohio Association for Gifted Children (OAGC) and the Ohio 
Department of Education and celebrating the progress that had been made 
in recognizing the needs of gifted children over the 10 preceding years 
since the formation of the CAGC. National and regional leaders in the gifted 
field at that time were invited to contribute their perspectives on this 
developing area of interest. Luminaries who played prominent roles on the 
national scene in making a difference for gifted children — pioneers like 
A. Harry Rassow, E. Raul Torrance, and Raul A. Witty — joined with Ohio 
educators to produce the 1962 publication. 

If I may be permitted a personal note, the piece that I contributed to that 
document was actually my first professional publication, and I was 
particularly honored to be included with such an illustrious group of 
educators. The occasion of the 30th anniversary of that publication and the 
^Oth anniversary of gifted education programs in Ohio marks another 
benchmark for me. As I now approach retirement, this introduction, though 
certainly not an indication of aity future vow of silence, will be close to the 
last of those articles appearing under my name before emeritus status is 
conferred. 

These milestones in my own lifetime over the ensuing 30 years provide a 
unique opportunity to review the sweep of historical events that have 
brought Ohio to its present point in gifted education. In reviewing the 1962 
publication and reading the new material written for this 1992 publication, 
I am struck by both constancy and change that characterize the field. 

The Cleveland Major Wark Program, which celebrates its 70th anniversary 
this year, continues to be the longest running program for the gifted in the 
country. While the field of gifted education has become increasingly 
sophisticated, many issues have yet to be fully resolved. Questions 
regarding who the gifted are and how they should be served still abound. 
Concerns continue to be raised regarding how best to meet the affective 
needs of the gifted in terms of their feelings about self, about their futures, 
and about being "different." 

Educators still wrestle with issues about the most efficacious administrative 
arrangements to provide for the best possible program delivery Although 
couched in contemporary language, homogeneous v heterogeneous 
grouping arrangements and the nature of enriching experiences continue to 
preoccupy our concerns. Educators still debate what characteristics 
teachers of the gifted should possess and how they should be prepared to 
provide the best possible instruction. And educators still have not 
determined which content from what disciplines should be included in 
programs for the gifted. Anxiety over the potential loss of national 
prominence persists today, although the emphasis has shifted from 
concerns with military threats to economic ones, and American prominence 
is a constant theme as successive generations address the roles that gifted 
and talented youth are expected to play in our national destiny. 
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Change is also an impressive feature of the sweep of events in the history 
of gifted education in the nation and in the state of Ohio over these past 30 
years. Indeed, much progress has been made. Examples of the increased 
sophistication of the field are curricula especially designed for the gifted. 
But when parents and professionals are so deeply immersed in the press of 
the moment, they can be overwhelmed by a sense of frustration at how 
insoluble the problems appear to be and how very much farther they need 
to go. Looking back, there is much to inspire pride. Fbr example, the 
definition of giftedness has expanded far beyond the Binet IQ of 125 that 
was the operative cut-off for inclusion into programs for the ([ifted in the 
l%Os. Ibday, state and national definitions of giftedness have expanded, 
becoming more inclusive with the addition of such gifts as creativity and 
the visual and performing arts. 

Professionals in the field of gifted education have learned so much more 
about the nature and complexity of human abilities and cognitive 
processes, about problem solving, and about critical and creative thinking. 
They have learned a good deal more about issues in the life span develop- 
ment of the gifted beyond that which Lewis M. Terman provided. They have 
just begun to recognize the vast talents hidden or overlooked in so many 
underserved groups: minorities, females, the disabled, and young children 
in urban, rural, and suburban settings. Technical knowledge about 
appropriate ways to evaluate program outcomes so that they may be 
refined and improved was virtually unavailable in 1962. Building partner- 
ships and organizing advocacy groups were limited to those small devoted 
bands of parents and teachers working in virtual isolation for the special 
needs of their children. 

The adoption of a state rule specifying definitions and programming 
options, systematic identification procedures for statewide child finds, and 
the very existence of certificate validation for teaching the gifted were not 
dnsamed of in 1962. The contribution of so many dedicated parents, 
professionals, and legislators to making these proposals a reality cannot be 
recounted, nor can gratitude be expressed to all who made these changes 
happen. What follows in this publication is an impressive display of 
progress. 

Thomas Stephens, also a contributor to both this publication and the 1962 
publication, begins with an overview of historical benchmarks in legal 
authority, personnel preparation, public awareness, and psychometrics. As 
the first state supervisor of gifted education in Ohio, Dr. Stephens is in a 
unique position to take the reader from the foundations of gifted education 
in Ohio to the recent state strategic plan for gifted education for the 1990s 
to a challenging series of proposals for building a responsive future for all 
of our children. James Gallagher follows with a treatment of controversial 
issues in gifted education, including those of grouping, values, and 
curricular content now being impacted by the educational reform 
movement. 

Marlene Bireley presents some of the newer and increasingly complex 
notions about intelligence and giftedness provided by Gardner, Sternberg, 
and Das as she traces the contributions of their cognitive, developmental, 
and neuropsychological insights. Attention to the underserved group of 
young children in preschool and primary grades is provided by Beverly 
Shaklee and Susan Hansford who discuss student identification through the 
use of exciting new portfolio assessment strategies. Special needs and 
concerns of underserved ethnic minorities and poor children, so long 
neglected, are highlighted by Mary Frasier, 



Mark Stevens introduces the topic of school restructuring and discusses 
how futurists, business leaders, and educators together can persuasively 
argue for restructuring relationships to bring about necessary school 
reform in the currently difficult economic environment. Concern with wider 
horizons also characterizes Rosetyn Finnk's review of our changing society, 
its children and families, and the world of work which can pave the way for 
restructuring schools. She places particular emphasis on promoting 
advocacy through the involvement of families, community members, and 
business in true partnerships with schools. Those same community links 
are identified by Rttricia Kleine and James Webb as specifically related to 
meeting the affective needs of gifted youth. They suggest ways that parents 
and the community can provide support through increased knowledge 
about such resources as mentorships and available legal options as well as 
working toward the improved training of professionals who work with the 
gifted. To achieve goals that will bring full service delivery models to 
fruition, Beverly Parke details the processes of collaboration in which all 
stakeholders in the gifted program must engage throughout the student 
selection, program design, program placement, curriculum, and evaluation 
stages of program implementation. 

Doug Sebring and Dan Jhssey provide important administrative perspectives 
as they enumerate the responsibilities of administrators of programs for the 
gifted at the local level in dealing with program philosophy, politics, staff 
development, program image, program evaluation, and articulation between 
general and gifted education personnel. Deborah Delisle and James Delisle 
focus on infusing a five-step model for enhanced learning into the regular 
classroom for the benefit of all children and their teachers as implementers. 
Educational options are described by Ray Swassing and George Ftchter as 
they trace the history of residential, regional, and specialized schools for 
the gifted and talented. 

Tom Southern reviews some of tiie critical political and philosophical 
issues attendant to program evaluation and emphasizes the importance of 
good evaluation data. Carolyn Callahan elabora: ?s on the topic of program 
evaluation as she not only specifies the ways traditional measures are often 
inappropriate for measuring desired outcomes but also offers suggestions 
for more innovative approaches to discovering whether or not programs are 
making a difference in the lives of gifted students. Lastly, F\red \\kintmub 
provides a manifesto for collective action to assure the delivery of 
appropriate services for the gifted and talented in the year 2000. 
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The Shadow of the Future: 
Serving Ohio's Gifted Students 

Thomas M. Stephens — Professor and Associate Dean, College of Education, The Ohio 
State University 

Introduction In this chapter, the present conditions of gifted education, both nationally 

and in Ohio, are related to the history of the gifted education movement. 
Ohio already has a range of comprehensive programs for its gifted and 
talented students. However, these programs are uneven across the state. 
Specific suggestions are proposed in this chapter to further improve Ohio's 
programs. These actions need to be taken to better meet the needs of both 
its gifted and talented populations and to meet the economic needs of its 
citizens. 

Onio's future economic conditions are related to the quality of its schools 
and, in particular, to the state's investment in its gifted and talented 
students. The extent of this investment will shape the economic lives of 
Ohioans in the next century. 

Any discussion of gifted education must recognize the context in which 
public education exists. What is that context? 

In a democracy, public education reflects its citizens' values, desires, and 
societal priorities. Although there may be some lag time between wnat the 
public wants and what it gets, the collective's wishes are eventually met. 
Presently, it appears that the majority in our country want a better life for 
their children but are reluctant to make the sacrifices that are related to 
hard work and the foregoing of immediate pleasures. 

Teachers who care about all students and the society in which they will 
live have a moral obligation to teach the importance of human and 
material investments and to deemphasize wasteful consumption. Invest- 
ments in brainpower create wealth and jobs and improve the nation's 
human and material resources. Overconsumption neglects human abilities 
and fritters away precious time. An emphasis on wasteful consumption of 
time can be seen in our overwhelming interest in entertainment. Diversions 
are the driving force behind superficial thinking and rejection of learning. 
As Postman (1985) noted, we are "amusing ourselves to death." 

Neglecting our brightest students is wasteful because squandering our 
human and material resources results in a lower quality of life, both 
materially and culturally Felix Rohatyn, author of The Tbenty-first Century 
and chairman of the Municipal Assistance Corporation of New York City, 
vividly described in economic terms tlie results of our educational failures. 
"By the year 2000, Germany and Japan will certainly qualify as superpowers 
so far as both industrial and financial strength are concerned. The United 
States, if we continue on our present path, may qualify only as a military 
superpower" (Rohatyn, 1991, p. 8). 

And what is our present education path? It is a failure to invest in 
knowledge (Rohatyn, 1991). For example, in the last 25 years, there has 
been a 40% decline in the proportion of students scoring over 600 on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. This fact reflects "the other crisis" in education 
(Singal, WA). 

Knowledge investment begins with a heavy emphasis on those students 
who are potentially most likely to be educationally successful, in order to 
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make the necessary investment in potentially able students, elected 
officials and policy makers need the advice of education professionals who 
know how to locate able students at an early age; who can create effective 
instruction for this target group; and who can deliver that instruction in a 
cost-effective, efficient manner. Most importantly, educators have direct 
access to students and their parents. 

Historical Perspective In our nation^ educational history, there have been several periods in 

which we attended to our able students. These were relatively short 
periods, but they were times in which educators did not always fully 
possess the instructional technology n'3eded to achieve their goals. Even 
without the focused attention to gi^ed education, development of the 
conditions necessary for gifted education has been continual. This 
development can be seen in the testing and identification streams in Figure 
1, in the ongoing development of educational programs, in the legal 
authorization of programs, in personnel preparation, and in the garnering 
of political support through public awareness. 

Figure 1 shows the historical context of gifted education and how it evolved 
in Ohio and in the country. This history reflects two pervasive assumptions: 
(1) that the primary source of human ability is genetic and (2) that this 
ability can be measured precisely with aptitude tests. These two assump- 
tions not only set the parameters for the types of youngsters who were 
identified as "gifted" but also helped determine the nature of 
the educational programs in which they were to be served. 

In 1925, Lewis Terman published the first of his five-volume study titled 
Genetic Studies of Genius. %rman and his associates followed over 1,000 
gifted California students throughout their school years and through 
mid-life. Because of the impact of tlie longitudinal study, Ibrmanls influence 
permeated most of the thinking in the Unifed States about giftedness well 
into the 1960s. The Terman study diminished some of the stereotypes 
about gifted students, such as limited pl^sical capacities, early burnout, 
and social ineptness. 

Earlier in this century, when child developmental theories were widely 
held, there was a consistent framework for gifted education. This framework 
was based, in part, on the now largely dismissed notion of fixed intelligence 
and the unfolding of physical attributes (It^mcher, 1985). These beliefs were 
also major forces in the extensive development of tests and identification. 
Ibday, few argue that the potential for hi^ ability is not inherited. Rather, 
the disagreements are at>out the sources of the inheritance, biological or 
environmental, and the proportions of each (Plomin, 1989; Husen & 
Ibijnman, 1991). 

By casting "giftedness" solely in terms of genetically inherited abilities, 
early 20th Century advocates unwittingly created a barrier of opposition 
toward special attention for able students among many public school 
educators and citizens. Charges of elitism resonate to this day among 
legislators, policy makers, school administrators, and the general public. 
Some would argue that because these abilities are genetically driven, there 
is little need for special attention; gifted students will achieve irrespective 
of the quality of education. 

In 1967, Guilford's Structure of Intellect changed forever the nature- nurture 
arguments. Building on L.L. Thurstone's concept of primary mental 
abilities, Guilford identified 120 separate categories of intellect. Further- 
more, he suggested a scientific basis for teaching to these abilities. His 
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Figure 1 

Historical Context of Gifted Education in tlie United States and Ohio 
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1882 — G. Stanley Hall estab- 
lished psychology laboratory at 
Johns Hopkins and laid the 
foundation for child develop- 
ment as the basis for school 
curriculum. 

1926 — Teaching machine and 
programmed instruction pro- 
totype were developed by Sid- 
ney Pressey at The Ohio State 
University 

1959 — Sixteen percent of 
Ohio's schools had programs 
for the gifted, 

1976 — The Ohio State Univer- 
sity hosted a week-long school 
for gifted high school juniors to 
celebrate the Bicentennial Year, 



1911 — National survey found 
that 6% of cities had special 
classes for gifted students. 



1951 — Dorothy Norris chaired 
Ohio's statewide committee on 
gifted education. 



I960 — State survey showed 2% 
of all students in Ohio's public 
schools were gifted. 

1977 — The Ohio State Univer- 
sity hosted the annual Martin 
W Essex School for gifted high 
school juniors. Sixty students 
from the state attended. 



1922 — Cleveland started the 
Major Wark Program, the ear- 
liest continuous program for the 
gifted in the nation, Dorothy 
Norris was the flrst teacher and 
later was the program director, 

1951 — State survey showed 
that 2% of Ohio's schools had 
special classes and 9% had en- 
richment programs, 

1960 — Ohio's first state-level 
supervisor of gifted was 
employed, 

1986 — Ohio began the annual 
oummer Institute for gifted high 
school students on university 
campuses throughout the state. 



17S1 — Tenth Amendment to 
the US, Constitution reserved 
education to the states, 

1959 — Ohio amended law to 
provide for state leadership for 
academically gifted children. 



1967 — Ohio authorized early 
admissions to school for kinder- 
garten and first grade students, 

1988 — The Jacob K, Javits 
Gifted and Talented Students 
Education Act authorized the 
U,S, Department of Education 
to provide funds to encourage 
research, demonstrations, and 
personnel training. 



1840 — Rhode Island was the 
first state to enact a compul- 
sory attendance law, 

1963 — Ohio Department of 
Education's position of super- 
visor of programs for the gifted 
was eliminated due to state 
budget reductions. 

1975 — After a 12 year hiatus, 
tie Ohio Department of Educa- 
tion employed a supervisor of 
gifted programs. 



1918 — Compulsory attendance 
was required in all states, 

1967 — Ohio laws permitted 
funding experimental programs 
for academically gifted students. 



1987 — Ohio enacted legislation 
mandating the identification of 
all gifted children. 
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Figure 1 (cont.) 
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1920 — The National Society 
for the Study of Education pub- 
lished the first of three year- 
books about educating the 
gifted. Other yearbooks were 
published in 1924 and 1979. 

1926 — Leta HoUingsworth pub- 
lished Gifted Children: Their Na- 
ture and Nurture. 



1951 _ Raul Witty edited The 
Gifted Child, a widely used 
textbook in personnel 
preparation. 



1922 — At Teacher's College, 
Columbia, Leta HoUingsworth 
taught the first college course 
devoted solely to teaching gifted 
children. 

1942 — Leta HoUingsworth pub- 
lished Children Above 180 IQ: 
Origin and Development. 



1924 — Louise Stedman pub- 
lished the first textbook on 
teaching gifted students, Educa-^ 
tion of Gifted Children. 



li^dl — The first institute for 
research on exceptional children 
was opened at the University of 
Illinois with Samuel Kirk as 
director. 



1785 — Thomas Jefferson ad- 
dressed the question of racial 
differences in intelligence. 

1930 — Lewis M. Tferman served 
as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee on the gifted of the White 
House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. 

1946 — The American Associa- 
tion for the Gifted was formed 
by Peiuline Brooks Williamson 
and Ruth Strong. 



1867 — Congress established 
the national Department of 
Education. 

1931 _ The U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation formed a section on ex- 
ceptional children. 



1950s — Reemergence of 
hereditarians believed that intel- 
ligence was innate. 



1922 — The Council for Excep- 
tional Children was formed. 



1941 _ The National Society 
for the Study of Education is- 
sued a yearbook on the educa- 
tion of exceptional children. 

1957 — The Soviet Union 
launched Sputnik. 



Ibtliiiiaiiid 



1890 — James McKeen Cattell 
advocated the standardization 
of methods and norms of 
psychological testing. 

1905 — Henry H. Goddard 
translated and published the 
Binet tests for use in the U.S. 



1905 — E.L. Thorndike devised 
a standardized test to measure 
educational achievement. 

1905 — Charles Spearman, an 
English psychologist, established 
the principle of general intelli- 
gence (gl "All intelligence starts 
with the g factor." 



1905 — The FVench 
psychologist, Alfred Binet, 
created the first widely used in- 
telligence test. 

1910 — Goddard published an 
American standardization of the 
Binet Scale. 
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Figure 1 (cont.) 
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1912 — William Stern, a German 
psychologist, invented the con- 
cept of the intelligence quotient 
(mental age/chronological age). 

1916 — l^rman standardized 
the American version of Binefs 
intelligence test, the Stanford- 
Binet, and used the IQ concept. 



1915 — Robert Yerkes published 
a test of intelligence using a 
point-scale, which later was 
adopted by David Wechsler. 

1917 — US. entered World War 
I; psychologists developed group 
tests for sorting, assigning, and 
classifying personnel The Army 
Alpha Tkst for literates and the 
Army Beta Ibst for non-English 
speaking persons were 
developed. 



1915 ~ S.D. Borteus published 
a series of motor-intellectual 
mazes to counter Binet*s em- 
phasis on previous learning. 

1921 Tferman began Ger.etic 
Studies of Genius and published 
the results of the longitudinal 
study in five volumes from 1925 
to 1959. 



1923 — The Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, an achievement test 
for grades K-3, was published 
by Terman and associates. 

1967 — J.R Guilford published 
Structure of Intellect, emphasiz- 
ing creative thinking and teach- 
ing intelligence. 



1928 — Otto KlineSerg reported 
the results of a study that began 
awareness of the cultural bias 
of tests. 

1972 — The U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation formulated a definition 
to identify gifted and talented 
youth. 



1939 — Wechsler published the 
Wschsler Bellevue Scale using 
the point-scale method and 
creating the deviation IQ's, 

1985 — Raymond Fancher pub- 
lished The Intelligence Men: 
Makers oflQ Controversy 



message was clear: Good instruction can improve thinking abilities. Thus, 
while many gifted educators had long believed that intelligence could be 
improved, Guilford provided a model for such instruction (Guilford, 1967; 
Meeker, 1969). 

In 1962, the leading authorities in gifted education in Ohio addressed these 
types of issues (Barbe & Stephens, 1962). All of the contributors to the 
state publication, Attention to the Gifted: A Decade Later, were optimistic 
that the public and its schools, at long last, had recognized the importance 
of its able students. Just five years earlier, the Soviet Union had launched 
Sputnik and our nation was eager to catch up. What better way than to 
invest in young, able minds? Most people agreed that our future as a world 
power required that we find and use brainpower. 

Federal Support Many advocates saw the politics of the times as an opportunity to create a 

national force for gifted education. But by the mid-1960s, political attention 
shifted to the underclasses, those who were economically and educationally 
disenfranchised. Other events that drained the nation's resources, such as 
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the Vietnam War, soon overtook the budding gifted education movement. 
Our nation seemed Incapable of maintaining multiple initiatives. Still, In 
1970, the US. Congress passed the Education Act of 1969, which Included 
provisions for gifted and talented children. The law required that the US. 
Commissioner of Education study the needs of gifted and talented children 
and make recommendations (Marland, 1972). Consequently, the Marland 
Report laid the foundation for the present 20-plus year period of growth in 
gifted education. 

During the late 1970s and Into the 1980s, virtually no federal funding was 
available for educating gifted students. To the extent that programs were 
developed, they were funded at the local and state levels. Subsequent 
financial support by the federal government has been penurious. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 was amended in 
1988. This amendment author ..ed the Gifted and Talented Program in the 
US. Department of Education to provide financial assistance to state and 
local education entities, institutions of higher education, and other public 
and private agencies to help with the education of able youth. Under this 
amendment, titled the Jacob K. Javits Gifted and Talented Students 
Education Act, 41 grants and a five-year contract for a National Research 
Center have been funded as of this writing. 

Because of level funding, no new grants were awarded in fiscal year 1991. 
No new funding was provided by a congress and an administration that 
supposedly had a "peace dividend" due to the end of the "cold war." The 
federal government's inattention to the nation's most valuable resources 
should have been a cause for extraordinary political action by all educators 
and citizens alike who understand the necessity of capital im-estment for 
human development. 

Ohio's Support Investment in gifted education by the state of Ohio has been sporadic. As 
of September 1991, about 12% of the elementary and secondary students In 
public schools in Ohio were identified as gifted and talented, approximately 
221,000 students (Ohio Department of Education, 1991a). But because 
special programs are not mandated in Ohio, about 138,000 of these 
students are not receiving special instruction. 

During the 1990-91 school year, the state funded special instruction for 
approximately 26,000 of the identified gifted and talented students, about 
12% of those eligible for service. The remaining 57,000 students who 
received special Instruction benefitted from their local school districts' 
ability to provide the instruction without state assistance. The lack of full 
support for the state's most able students could be a harbinger of Ohio's 
economic future. 



Present criticisms of American public education evolve around two 
economic issues: (1) the ineffectiveness of the schools in producing 
competent workers (Congressional Office of Technology Assessment, 1988) 
and (2) the poor record of schools as the primary institution established to 
educate our young (Pearlman, 1989). Both sets of criticism are rooted in 
the American expectation that public education must serve the economic 
needs of the times. This expectation is not new to American education. 

Expectations of Education At the close of the 19th Century the Carnegie Foundation's first president, 
in Serving Economic Needs Henry Smith Pritchett, was troubled by the emerging needs of the growing 

urban, industrial society. His concern led to the Carnegie Foundation's 
commitment to serve as th*; primary agency "to reform American 
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education so that it could more effectively prepare the scientifically trained 
experts that Pritchett thought were needed for social, political, and 
intellectual leadership" (Cremin, 1988, p. 499). Now, in the twilight of the 
20th Century a multitude of reports are directed at education's role in 
addressing our nation's present economic needs. In such times, the best 
and the brightest students should be viewed as treasures for the economic 
well-being of our society. 

Social and Education Values Public education is embedded in a social context that determines what is 

valued, who is taught, and how they are taught. In this sense, tht social 
values of the overall culture dictate who will receive what types of 
education. These values and target groups emerge through our democratic 
process and eventually are reflected in legislation. 

Observers of the present American culture differ in their criticism, not only 
in terms of what is valued but also in terms of how the values emerge. 
Bloom (1987) faulted the schools, in particular higher education, as the 
primary source of the decline of thinking. Postman (1985) cited the 
American culture's overwhelming interest in entertainment as the driving 
force behind the superficiality of our thinking. He reminded readers that 
Aldous Huxley prophesied in Brave New \ibrld that, in the future, there 
would be no reason to ban books because there would be few who would 
want to read. 

Others ascribed our decline to the kinds of leaders who are selected. Garry 
Wills (1987), in explaining the Reagan era, showed how President Ronald 
Reagan reflected the American dream and, in so doing, reconciled America 
with itself. He showed how Reagan presented failure along with low 
expectations as great achievements because the Reagan years emphasized 
image at the expense of achievement. 

Within a cultural and social context, certain achievements are valued more 
than others. In education, targeted values are translated into aptitude and 
achievement scores. Ikrgeted values also largely determine the types of 
school interventions that are considered desirable. Societal values frame 
both the research questions and the research findings. Kuhn (1970) used 
scientific language to explain this phenomenon; paradigms are created and 
discarded as values shift. Research, both in the hard sciences and in the 
social sciences, is rooted in paradigms that are valued more than are other 
conceptual models. Gifted education is not different in this respect; the 
phenomena that are studied and their research findings are infiuenced by 
the pressures of the times. 



In March 1990, Ohio's superintendent of public instruction assigned a task 
force to develop a strategic plan for gifted education in the 21st Century 
The task force, a broadly representative group comprised of practitioners 
and parents, published its results one year later (Ohio Department of 
Education, 199io). In the six meetings of the task force held between March 
1990 and January 1991, four pertinent questions were addressed: 

• Who should receive gifted education? 

• What should be the content and expected outcomes of education for 
gifted students? 

• Where should gifted education be delivered? 

• How should the effectiveness of gifted education be measured? (Ohio 
Department of Education, 1991b, p. 4) 
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The task force also created a mission statement, belief statements, and five 
goal statements. A set of strategies was developed for achieving each goal. 
The report is a major achievement for the Ohio Department of Education 
and could represent a strong foundation for future gifted programs in Ohio. 
The report presents a process for achieving the mission: 

The mission of education for gifted students is to prepare each of them 
to be a contributing member of society by providing appropriate 
programs and services designed to develop and maximize their unique 
abilities and enhance personal growth (Ohio Department of Education, 
1991b, p. 5). 

The student population that should be served is diverse, and the potential 
pool of gifted students in Ohio is large, /^proximately 12% of the public 
school students in the state have been identified as gifted (Ohio Department 
of Education, 1991a). This figure reflects the presently broad definition of 
giftedness. It probably does not include others who are gifted and who are 
not now being served. A broad spectrum of instructional interventions are 
needed. The diversity of the state's population — rural, suburban, and 
urban — demands appropriate program options from preschool to 
adulthood, from home to the workplace. 

Typically, schools tend to provide programs for high-achieving gifted 
students who conform to expected age-grade standards of behavior and 
who do not question the status quo. But there are many gifted students 
who are not high achievers, who are uneven in their academic interests and 
achievements, and whose talents are highly specialized. Frequently, these 
students are underserved in the standard gifted education programs. 

What actions are needed to achieve the mission set forth in Ohio's strategic 
plan for gifted education? Already in place are many comprehensive 
programs ranging from part-time placement to full-time placement in 
magnet schools. Ohio schools are continuing to address additional needs, 
to refine curriculum, to involve parents, and to consider the entire range of 
needs for gifted and talented students. What follows are suggestions for 
some necessary changes needed in Ohio to better serve its gifted students. 
Some of the changes would require tlie legal foundation and impetus of 
state legislation. 

Improved public education is the result of enlightened policy changes by 
legislative action. Some basic changes could do much to improve public 
education in Ohio and would, as a result, quickly improve the educational 
opportunities for our gifted and talented children. The selected areas 
addressed below have not been fully developed but, once complete, would 
enhance the present education of gifted students. These suggested changes 
F>ertain to alterations in the size of existing school districts in Ohio, to the 
development of comprehensive programs for underserved gifted students, 
and to increased use of grade and subject matter acceleration. 

Reorganization of School district reorganization in Ohio, which can be mandated by 
School Districts legislation, can lead to expanded opportunities for gifted students. The 

creation of metropolitan school districts would spread the tax base across 
suburban and urban districts. Larger pools of students would be in one 
school district, thus enabling metropolitan districts to have better and 
more complete educational programs for all students, including able 
students. The consolidation, through clustering, of all of the remaining 
rural school districts in Ohio could eliminate hundreds of the present 
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district boundaries. Consolidation of rural districts would have the same 
effect as the creation of metropolitan school districts. 

Legislation also could facilitate expanded opportunities for gifted students 
at the postsecondary level. The sharing of programs and resources of 
public schools with public postsecondary institutions could result in an 
increase in the number of Ohio students who are enrolled in postsecondary 
courses while still in high school and could open up the postsecondary 
facilities as year-round academies for the most able students. Ohio needs a 
single public education system that extends through graduate school, one 
system that removes artificial barriers that prevent the brightest youngsters 
from progressing at their own learning rates. Students should be able to 
access programs across the entire system as needed. 

Underserved Gifted Students Many gifted students are not now being served in existing programs 

because few programs are geared to the needs of underachieving children, 
to culturally different students, and to gifted females. Students from these 
populations represent an increasing proportion of potentially gifted 
students. Special programs that address the nature and needs of these 
special target groups, more and better trained personnel to work with 
these students, and resources to foster the development of their interests 
and their strengths are needed to adequately serve all gifted students. 

Acceleration Acceleration, in its various forms, has been associated with gifted 

education from its inception. It is rooted in the belief that the single most 
distinguishing characteristic of gifted students is their rapid rate of 
learning. Four options for acceleration are commonly used in gifted 
education: (1) early admission to school, (2) compacting a given number 
of years into a fewer number, (3) subject matter acceleration, and 
(4) admission to college with advanced standing (Fbx, 1979). 

In 1967, Ohio required public schools to offer early admission to kindergar- 
ten and first grade for those children who met the eligibility requirements. 
Early admission to school is one of the most efficient ways to accelerate 
bright children, but it is underused. The reason for its underuse is 
apparent; most parents are unaware of the provision because school 
personnel tend not to publicize this option. 

Southern, Jones, and Fiscus (1989) surveyed over 500 school practitioners, 
coordinators of gifted education, school psychologists, building principals, 
and teachers. Respondents to the survey generally expressed conservative 
views toward the value of early school admission and acceleration. Despite 
compelling research evidence, they viewed the process of acceleration as 
potentially hazardous. Because t>eliefcs are not easily changed (Neisser, 
1976), a major public information effort on the part of advocates will 
probably be needed to inform parents of the benefits of the early admission 
option. It is unfortunate that school personnel, even those in gifted 
education, remain committed to the status quo when overwhelming 
evidence favors acceleration for selected students. 

Other Acceleration Options Advanced standing in college has been achieved through advanced 

placement tests and through concurrent enrollment of high school students 
in college courses. Concurrent enrollment requires the physical proximity 
of colleges and high schools and a coordinated effort with special attention 
to the social needs of the high school students (Waif & Geiger, 1986). 
Figure 2 shows the types of acceleration and studies supporting their use. 
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Figure 2 

Studies and Reviews on Acceleration 



Options 


Authors 


General 


Terman & Oden, 1959 


Early Admission to School 


Reynolds, Birch, & "Uiseth, 1962 
Braga, 1971 


Math Acceleration 


Stanley, Keating, & Fox, 1974 


Grade Skipping 


Solano & George, 1976 
Brody & Benbrow, 1987 
VoK, 1979 

Kulik & Kulik, 1984 


Early Admission to College 


Keys, 1938 
Pressey, 1949 

Brody Lupkowski, & Stanley, 1988 


Concurrent Enrollment 
High School/College 


WDlf & Geiger, 1986 



Research Findings Although acceleration has not received widespread acceptance in 
On Acceleration education, research findings support many benefits for the students. Some 

authorities attribute the resistance to acceleration by professionals and 
parents to the unfounded fears that accelerated programs create (Callahan, 
1981). A misplaced emphasis on socialization is a powerful influence in 
discouraging students and their families from opting for accelerated 
programs. 

Schools lose funds, as well as talent, by moving students rapidly through 
school systems. Thus, there is a financial disincentive to schools for 
accelerating students through the grades. 

Over 40 years ago, Sidney Pressey (1949), a prominent Ohio State University 
researcher, provided a research base for accelerating gifted students. His 
series of studies clearly pointed to the societal value for nurturing 
giftedness, finding able students early and providing them with accelerated 
educational programs. Pressey's early work served as the foundation for the 
more current work of Stanley and his associates (1974). It is past time for 
educators to put this research evidence into practice. 

Lehman's (1953) classic studies of age and achievement showed the early 
peaks by mathematicians (average age 34), chemists (average age 34), and 
physicists (average age 36). In other studies, Lehman (1946, 1947) showed 
the importance for scientists and leaders to start their careers at early 
ages. These studies speak to the need today for more scientists and ways 
that able students can be encouraged to become scientists. 



Policy Initiatives for 
Nurturing Ability 



Figure 3 summarizes some of the needed changes in Ohio's public 
education system in order to better meet the state's gifted population. 



Findings in behavioral genetics and family systems research suggest that 
both individual heredity and family environments are significant factors in 
nurturing aptitudes and sustaining high achievement. Bloom (1985) studied 
world class pianists, sculptors, swimmers, tennis players, research 
mathematicians, and research neurologists. In interviews with these 
people, he and his colleagues found compelling evidence of the importance 
of the home environment on the development of talent. The families of 
these achievers shared a number of characteristics: hardworking parents, 
an emphasis on always doing one's best, a belief that all family members 
must be productive in the use of time and in establishing priorities, and a 
heavy emphasis on self-discipline. 

Recent studies, coupled withi what we know about the effects of early 
childhood education on the later achievement of normal and subnormal 
children, point to the need to emphasize early education for able children 
and adequate resources for schools to work with families. 

Capron and Duyme (1989) found that children adopted by parents with 
high socioeconomic status have higher IQs than do children adopted by 
parents with low socioeconomic status. Their research suggests the great 
influence that environment has on measured intelligence. Plomin (1989) 



Figure 3 

Examples of Needed Changes in Gifted Education in Ohio 



EdttcaUonal 


Increase quality education for all students. Increase the numbers of students who are 
eligible for grade acceleration. Provide special options for all gifted and talented students. 
Provide early education for gifted and talented students. Provide state funding for year-long 
schooling. 


Lefitlatloo 


Create metropolitan school districts. Combine hundreds of rural districts. Place public 
schools and postsecondary public programs under a single state authority. Provide funds 
for advanced placement courses and tests. FUnd transportation costs for qualified students 
to access optional educational programs. 


Beiiottiier 
ffre^ailtfoii 


Emphasize the research evidence that supports the benefits of grade and subject 
acceleration for qualified students. Make all forms of acceleration quality Indicators of 
"good schools,** Expose all general educators to program needs for gifted and talented 
students. 


Pttbllc 

AimiiMf '.. 


Deemphasize the entertainment culture. Publicize academic and artistic achievements. 
Require schools to involve parents and students In educational placement decisions 
throughout the students' school careers. Encourage employers to provide release time for 
parents to meet and work with teachers. Open schools to parents and students during 
evenings and weekends. 




Identify and provide special instruction for all gifted and talented students. Include in this 
population all underserved gifted students: underachieving, female, culturally different, and 
handicapped gifted. 
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demonstrated the importance of looking at family environmental differ- 
ences. Angoff (1988) noted that many inherited characteristics can be 
changed and, conversely, many environmentally acquired characteristics 
are very resistant to change. 

McGue (1989) discussed the relevance of Capron and Duyme's findings. He 
noted that while they provide "unequivocal evidence for the existence of 
an environmental influence, they do not identify the mechanism of that 
influence" (p. 507). Thus, more research on familial influence is urgently 
needed. 

Program Options With larger metropolitan school districts, year-round programs should be 

available for those students who want to accelerate and enrich their 
educational experiences. Concurrent enrollment, where students can enroll 
in both high school and in postsecondary programs, should be increased. 

Ohio presently provides two options for high school students who wish to 
enroll in postsecondary programs. The first option permits eligible 
students to enroll in college courses for college credit. These students are 
required to pay all costs. The second option permits eligible students to 
enroll in college courses at their high schools for both college and high 
school graduation credit. Under this option, students do not pay for tuition 
or t>ooks (Ohio Department of Education, 1991c.) With a single education 
authority in the state, barriers that prevent students from participating in 
these options could be removed. 

Advanced placement courses have been available for over 30 years for 
students who wish to take college level courses in their high schools. But 
many high schools in Ohio do not offer these courses because of the small 
number of qualified students and qualified teachers. Another barrier to 
advanced placement credit is the cost of the tests. State funding for these 
tests would be an inexpensive investment with great potential gains. 

With the inclusion of postsecondary programs into one state system, a 
wide range of rich instruction becomes possible. The sciences, foreign 
language, the performing arts, and other forms of enriched instruction 
would be readily available to all qualified students. While these oppor- 
tunities now exist, they are limited to those schools that have bo^ the 
inclination and resources. They tend to occur in the more affluent school 
districts populated by better informed parents. These are the same parents 
who are more likely to seek enriched experiences for their children by 
accessing community resources as well. 

Concurrent enrollment and grade acceleration are examples of changes 
needed in the present Ohio system. Such changes would enhance service 
for gifted students. There are already many options available for gifted 
students, but more options are needed to fully address the needs of both 
the students and the state in preparing for the future. 

Conclusion The opportunity and the challenge exist to shape the future for Ohio's 
gifted and talented students. Their future is dependent, in large part, on 
what we are willing and able to do now. In the face of economic challenges 
never seen before, more resources — time, finances, and personnel — 
must be invested in nurturing Ohio's gifted and talented students early in 
their lives. This can be done by restructuring the public education system, 
removing the barriers to educational options, raising the quality of 
instruction and programs, and involving parents and students in educa- 
tional decisions. 
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The technology and the understanding to make these necessary changes 
are in piece, but the commitment to change education for all gifted and 
talented children ts )ieeded. Today's actions represent the shadow of gifted 
education for tomorrow. 
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James J. Gallagher — Kenan Professor, School of Education, University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill and Director, Gifted Education fblicy Studies Program 

Introduction As the tumultuous 20th Century comes to a close, the status of gifted 

students in American public schools remains unclear. America's strongest 
students are caught in a web of societal ambivalence. Fbr 30 years, 
educational enterprise in the United States has struggled between two 
desirable educational goals: excellence and equity (Gardner, 1961; 
Gallagher, 1991). The dilemma is clear. There are many students, often from 
cultural minorities, who are not doing at all well in the school system, have 
not had an equal educational opportunity, and need a variety of additional 
resources to perform up to the modest standards of current school 
enterprise (Schorr, 1988). 

On the other hand, society is being battered by a series of reports that 
shows that America's students, particularly gifted students, are not 
performing as well as the best students from other countries (National 
Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983). The specter of economic 
competition has caused these findings lo be viewed with considerable 
societal unease. To compound this problem, many distinguished observers 
are talking about the needs of a post-industrial society, an information 
society that demands a highly sophisticated and educated population. 
There is little question that the number of jobs that demand muscles are 
decreasing and that the number of jobs that demand brains are increasing. 

One of the ironies of this excellence/equity balancing act is that America, 
as a society, has made enormous investments in the education of gifted 
students. But these investments have occurred mainly at the higher 
education level. The United States is justly proud to have the finest law 
schools; medical schools; and graduate programs of sciences, arts, and 
humanities. The enormous number of students from other countries who 
take advantage of both undergraduate and graduate education in this 
country testifies to the universal appreciation for the quality of higher 
education in the United States. At this level, students become well-prepared 
for leadership roles and significant positions in society. It is only at the 
elementary and secondary school levels that the United States blows an 
uncertain trumpet and risks losing many of its gifted youth. 

Values and the One of the key concepts that represents fundamental American values is 
Allocation of vertical equity or "the unequal treatment of unequals, in order to 

Fdursttinnsil RAttniii*rAe '"^^ ^^^"^ "^^^ equal" (Gallagher, 1991). Such a concept provides comfort 
naucaiionai Kesources ^nd support to those who work wil l youngsters with handicapping 

conditions or students with limited opportunities to develop to their full 
potential. 

The arguments for the differentiated education of gifted students, once one 
gets bQ'ond the general proposition that all students should be educated 
to their potential, must be different. Gifted students are needed, not just by 
their families or their friends but hy society as a whole, to fill the 
increasing demand for an educated society in the information age. There is 
also strong evidence that many students with substantial talent go 
unrecognized or unchallenged m current school programs (Whitmore, 1980; 
Rimm, 1991). 

The 1960s were years of substantial attention to gifted students, reflecting 
the interest stemming from the Sputnik scare. FV-om that era, a fairly 
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consistent model of school adaptations for gifted students has been in 
place in many states (Seaberg, 1991). These adaptations include changes in 
learning environment, curriculum content, and mastery of special skills. 

Changes in learning environment are designed to bring groups of high- 
ability students together with a highly qualified teacher to allow for an 
accelerated or specialized curriculum. Such changes can take the form of 
cluster grouping, resource room, part-day special class, full-day sp>ecial 
class, and even special schools like the network of state rc sidential high 
schools for science and mathematics that ha>/e recently appeared on the 
scene (Stanley, 1991). 

Changes in curriculum content have been made necessary by the rapid 
mastery of the standard content by these high-ability students. The content 
can be changed tay acceleration — bringing more complex matters to the 
student earlier, such as calculus in the ninth grade or world history in the 
fifth grade — or by providing students with spt>cial topics in greater depth 
in such fields as history, geography, language arts, and science. Such 
studies can extend the general curriculum (enrfc/imenO, can engage in 
more complex networks of concepts or theories isophistication), or pursue 
unique curriculum programs such as interdisciplinary studies {novelty) 
(Gallagher, 1985). Figure 1 provides some samples of differentiated 
curriculum using these four strategies. 



Figure 1 

Illustrations of Content Modification for Gifted Students 
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Adapted from Teaching the Gifted Child (3rd Ed.) by J. Gallagher (1985). 
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Changes in the mastery of special skills are facilitated by encouraging 
gifted students to model their performances after the skills of productive 
professionals. The students are taught how to be a historian, how to 
conduct a scientific experiment, or how to write a short story. In other 
words, the students learn how to be producers of knowledge rather than 
simply receivers of information* 

The failure to make appropriate adaptations for gifted students in the 
standard program leads to well -documented student boredom, lack of 
interest in education and, in some cases, a rejection of higher or advanced 
education. This rejection not only is a detriment to the student but also is 
harmful to the society in which the student lives. 

Educational Reform a new wave of educational reform is sweeping America in the last decade 
and Its Role 20th Century. While there have been periodic bursts of public 

interest in educational change in the past, this current effort appears to be 
qualitatively different. First, the president of the United States and the 50 
governors have put their weight and influence behind this effort, known as 
America 2000 (US. Department of Education, 1991). Second, there appears 
to be a widespread feeling around the nation that the current system has 
failed. To the standard cliche, "If it aint broke, don't fix it," many people 
now answer, "It's broke." People now seem to have concluded that minor 
tinkering with an outdated system will not do and, instead, major 
structural changes are needed. 



Figure 2 

The National Education Goals 



1. By the year 2000, all children in America will start school ready 
to learn. 

2. By the year 2000, the high school graduation rate will increase to 
at least 90 percent. 

3. By the year 2000, American students will leave grades four, eight, 
and twelve having demonstrated competency in challenging 
subject matter, including English, mathematics, science, history, 
and geography; and every school in America will ensure that all 
students learn to use their minds well, so they may prepare for 
responsible citizenship, further learning, and productive 
employment in our modern economy. 

4. By the year 2000, U.S. students will be first in the world in 
science and mathematics achievement. 

5. By the year 2000, every adult American will be literate and will 
possess the knowledge and skills necessary to compete in a 
global economy and exercise the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

6. By the year 2000, every school in America will be free of drugs 
and violence and will offer a disciplined environment conducive 
to learning. 



(U.S. Department of Education, 1991, pp. 61-65) 
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Six national goals set forth in America 2000, listed in Figure 2, indicate that 
the changes being contemplated are comprehensive. Was education really 
supposed to counteract the various consequences of poverty, disillusion- 
ment, urban blight, and thirst for recreation and diversion that abound in 
the land? Whether or not education has truly failed, the perception that it 
has failed is influencing public policy makers in their decisions. Three of 
these reform movements that strongly influence gifted students are 
reviewed briefly: accountability middle schools, and cooperative learning. 

Accountability The public call for educational accountability is a request for educators to 
show that they have accomplished ihe goals they hav - set for themselves, 
for specific groups of children, and for all children. For example, if gifted 
children are in a special program, then can evidence be presented that the 
special program produces measurable differences in knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, or motivation with these children? 

One of the most disputed of current educational issues is that of ability 
grouping and its effect on students. Does this administrative device work to 
the benefit of gifted children or other children who have been so grouped? 
There have been widely circulated reports purporting to show little or no 
advantage for ability grouping (Oakes, 1985; Slavin, 1988). General 
statements that ability grouping is of little benefit appear to be true for 
low-ability or low-performing students but are not true for gifted students! 
For gifted students, ability grouping appears to have major payoffs. In an 
extensive metaanalysis of available data, Kulik and Kulik (1991) stated: 

The evidence is clear that high aptitude and gifted students benefit 
academically from programs that provide separate instruction for them. 
Academic benefits are positive but small when the grouping is done as 
part of a broader program for students of all abilities. Benefits are 
positive and moderate in size in programs that are specially designed 
for gifted students. Academic benefits are striking and large in 
programs of acceleration for gifted students (Kulik & Kulik, 1991. p. 191). 

A similar finding was reached by Rogers (1991) who summarized information 
for the National Center for Research on Education of the Gifted. In terms of 
accountability programs that accelerate gifted students and place them in 
resource room programs are reported to have positive results (Vaughn. 
Feldhusen, & Asher, 1991). Callahan and Caldwell (1986) discussed the 
special problems of evaluating programs for gifted, such as test ceilings 
and differential content. 

Middle School Concept A major shift appears to be taking place in this country from the traditional 

junior high school to the middle school concept (George, 1988). The 
middle school concept has several definite elements that are to be included 
in such a progrcun: 

• A strong affective component, with teams of students and teachers 
organized to foster a sense of belonging 

• An interdisciplinary focus on content 

• A curriculum that emphasizes inquiry exploration and discovery 

• A schedule characterized by flexibility in time and size of group 

Many of the strong advocates of the middle school, such as George, also 
believe that heterogeneous grouping is an important element of middle 
school programs. Interpreted literally, this would mean that honors courses 
or accelerated course work for high performing students would be 
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abandoned. There seems to be good reason to believe that some form of 
ability grouping for some subject areas is possible without abandoning the 
concept of middle school, and many middle schools do use ability 
grouping in specific content areas. There would seem to be good reason to 
believe that the middle school philosophy and a strong program for gifted 
students can thrive together (Sicola, 1990). 

Cooperative Learning The term cooperative learning covers a variety of activities that bring small 

groups of students together in pursuit of a partici:lar goal (Johnson & 
Johnson, 1990; Kagan, 1988; Slavin, 1990). In Slavins version, there are 
group goals and individual accountability; each student's performance is 
counted as part of the team result. 

As witli the middle school concept, some of the proponents of cooperative 
teaming propose that groups be organized in a heterogeneous manner, 
where one gifted student may be teamed with children who have a variety 
of achievement and aptitude levels (Slavin, 1990). This approach was 
criticized by Robinson (1990) who believes that there is no evidence 
supporting this approach with gifted students. Robinson feels that when 
cooperative learning in heterogeneous groups is used for educating gifted 
students, group goals inevitably have to t>e "watered down" to include 
low-ability children; gifted students often must take on responsibility for 
the entire group, leaving them with no time to seek more sophisticated 
knowledge, beyond their grade level, in their own areas of interest. 

Cooperative learning is not a comprehensive educational philosophy or 
program but merely one of a number of useful instructional strategies. As 
pointed out, there is no essential rule that says that cooperative learning is 
not a valid strategy to use in groups or classes of gifted students. In fact, it 
might even work better under such circumstances (Gallagher, 1988). 

What Awaits in the Diverse issues remain to be solved prior to entering the 21st Century in a 
21st Century? strong position educationally. 

Personnel Preparation Without well-prepared teachers, there is little likelihood of successful 

programs for gifted students. Teachers need to have strong knowledge of 
content, understanding of thinking processes, and a variety of instructional 
strategies appropriate for gifted students. Personnel preparation is one of 
the areas in the education of the gifted that obviously requires extensive 
thought and consideration. For some time now, a special education model 
has been used in programs for certification in gifted education, which was 
built upon basic elementary or secondary certification being offered in 
university departments. 

The lack of student and faculty subsidies from outside the university for 
such programs has made this model an uncertain one, followed by only a 
handful of higher education institutions. A well-designed personnel 
preparation program that can be offered through the school systems, as 
well as the universities, must be developed. The content and nature of this 
program, and how it is to be implemented, should be the subject of 
sustained attention by state and national professional associations. 

There are many students in our schools whose full talent is not being 
recognized and stimulated. The Jacob K. Javits Gifted and Talented 
Students Education Act of 1988, which supports research and demonstra- 
tion programs for gifted students at the federal level, has stirred interest in 
how to discover gifted students from culturally diverse groups. It is just as 
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important to consider if the programs for these students, once discovered, 
need to be shaped in different ways to take their cultures into account 
(Kitano, 1991; Frasier, 1991; Maker & Schiever, 1989). 

Similarly, there is intense interest in how gifted females can be better 
served (Reis & Callahan, 1989; Rand & Gibb, 1989). There is concern about 
large numbers of gifted females not living up to their full potential because 
of lower societal expectations of what girls can do, particularly in 
traditional, male-dominated fields such as mathematics and science 
(Stanley & Benbow, 1986). 

Curricular Options Valid curriculum units «nd a curriculum bank for teachers are needed. 

Most teachers of gifted students have been forced to develop their own 
materials, and the result has been a potpourri of materials — some 
brilliant, some mediocre. A more systematized way is needed to assure 
that the differentiated content provided to these students is both valid and 
linked to the overall program (Gallagher, 1985). 

Strategies and Metathinldng One of the recent discoveries from the information processing literature is 

that gifted students are much more likely to use metathinking, the ability 
to think about one's own thinking, to be able to apply systematic strategies 
to unsolved problems. The explicit teaching of models, such as creative 
problem solving, or the rules for developing plot and character in short 
stories would seem to have significant payoff for gifted students (Sternberg, 
1986; Borkowski & Kurtz, 1987). 

Tlie Term Gifted There is some question as to whether the term gifted will survive into the 

21st Century. It carries excess baggage (Gallagher 1991), implying an 
inherited wealth of intellect and an effortless achievement of goals, and it 
apparently elicits a negative reaction to the presumed elitism that the term 
implies to many people. 

What, if anything, will replace the term gifted? Regardless of the term used, 
the youngsters it now describes will still be out there, bored and non- 
productive, still needing a stronger educational experience than most of 
them are receiving now. Confusion about the term should not lessen the 
resolve to provide an appropriate education for these students. It is the 
right thing to do, and it might even help to restore our national sense of 
competence and confidence. 

Conclusion if such external threats as Sputnik and communism have been the driving 
forces behind the support of many programs for gifted students, then the 
dissolution of the Soviet Union could well mark a relaxation and diminution 
of interest in gifted education. However, the United States, in this 
informatjon age, needs an enormous cadre of bright and well-educated 
youths to carry us, both economically and politically, into the 21st Century 
in a position of international leadership. 
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Conceptions of Intelligence and Giftedness 



Marlene Bireley — Professor Emeritus. Weight State University 

Conceptions of Among psychologists, Edwin Boring is best remembered for two accomplish- 
Intelligence "^^nts. One of these accomplishments is a detailed history of the persons 
and ideas that shaped the field of psychology (Boring, 1950). The other is a 
simple, thought-provoking statement: "Intelligence as a measurable 
capacity must at the start be defined as the capacity to do well in an 
intelligence test. Intelligence is what the tests test" (Boring, 1923, p. 35). 

The first accomplishment is a useful review, but the latter is disturbingly 
prophetic. Despite the addition of many new theories, technological 
advances, and heightened concern about the untapped gifted among our 
various atypical populations, we are still bound to the concept that 
intelligence emanates from a child's functioning on a selected set of items, 
under a set condition, administered in a very short amount of time. Such 
information has been useful in the establishment of basic programs, but it 
is time to move on and consider a broader concept of both intelligence 
and giftedness. 

Boring (1950) traced the measurement of human capacity from its 
inception in the mid-1800s to the middle of the 20th Century. Recently 
Robert Sternberg (1990), one of the most prolific and influential of the 
current theorists in this field, reviewed the history of "intelligence" and 
presented a framework for viewing past and present conceptions of this 
illusive concept. While it is impossible to do justice to the work of either 
man in a limited space, a brief review may set the stage for consideration 
of definitions of both intelligence and giftedness. In the final analysis, highly 
personal variations may exist for both concepts, and these may be subject 
to change within tl»e reality of various political contexts. 

Concern with the nature of intelligence and intelligence testing comes from 
various sources. Galton, following the work of his cousin, Darwin, produced 
Hereditary Genius in 1869, starting the movement that advocated the 
primacy of "nature" in the development of the highly intelligent. At the 
same time, the German, William Wundt, was developing a series of 
psychophysiological tests concerned primarily with the speed of reaction 
time during various sensory-motor tasks. While Cattell was naming these 
tasks "mental tests" and promoting them in the United States, the 
Frenchmen, Binet and Simon, were conceptualizing a set of tasks aimed at 
identifying the mentally retarded. The initial Binet-Simon product, 
published in 1905, extended the required tasks to include "memory, 
imagery imagination, attention, comprehension, suggestibility aesthetic 
appreciation, moral sentiments, strength of will and motor skill" (Boring, 
1950, p. 572). 

In the United States, Lewis Terman translated and adapted the Binet-Simon 
test and popularized the concepts of mental age and intelligence quotient 
(a ratio comparison of chronological and mental age). The Stanford-Binet 
became the norm for individual assessment, later to be joined by the 
scales of David Wfechsler who abandoned the concept of mental age but 
added verbal and performance sub-scores to the single overall intelligence 
quotient (IQ). On another front, advances in statistical analysis led to 
interest in factorial analysis and the "normal curve," to name just two 
continuing influences on the identification and labelling of exceptional 
groups (Boring, 1950). 
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other significant movements provided their own influence in shaping 
current understanding and use of the terms intelligence and giftedness^ 
During World War 1, the first wide-scaled use of a group test, the Army 
Alpha, was devised to place inductees in appropriate positions in the 
military. The inability of many illiterate soldiers to respond to this verbal, 
written test led to the development of the nonverbal test, the Army Beta, 
and fueled the continuing nature-nurture controversy (Anastasi, 1982). The 
use of group tests continues as does some concern about their appropriate- 
ness. While individual tests are used exclusively in the identification of 
disabled children, group intelligence tests, such as the Cognitive Abilities 
Test (Thorndike & Hagen, 1986), have been more typically used to identify 
gifted children. This practice can be supported for gifted children who are 
good test takers and good readers but may seriously under-identify the 
atypical gifted because of their lack of test sophistication, inability to 
attend well in a large-group administration, and/or the presence of reading 
difficulty. 

According to Sternberg (1990), the cited historic influences have been 
joined by others, most notably the information-processing model. 
Sternberg developed a framework of seven metaphors for tlie mind and its 
function, intelligence, which summarize the viewpoints of those who have 
contributed to this process over the last century and a half: 

1 . The geographic metaphor perceives the mind as a map and encompasses 
two-factor and multiple-factor theories, such as those of Spearman, 
Thurstone, and Guilford. 

2. The computational metaphor seeks the information-processing routines 
that underlie intelligent thought and are best represented by Sternberg 
himself. 

3. The t'^ 'ogical metaphor searches for anatomical/physiological correlates 
t( ^ence and delves into such issues as hemispheric localization, 
as theorized by Luria and Das. 

4. The epistemological metaphor is concerned with the structures of the 
mind throu'^h which knowledge and mental processes are organized, as 
postulated by Piaget and his followers. 

5. The anthropological metaphor proponents perceive intelligence as a 
cultural invention, as held by Berry, Cole, and Charlesworth. 

6. The sociological metaphor proposes mediated learning experiences and 
the internalization of social processes as the basis for intelligence, as 
theorized by \Vgotsky and Feuerstein. 

7. The systems metaphor perceives the mind as a system that crosscuts 
and incorporates many of the other metaphors, as did Gardner in his 
concept of multiple intelligences and Sternberg in his triarchic theory of 
intelligence. 

Three of these theorists and their colleagues are very active in areas of 
research that are likely to expand conceptions of giftedness and intelli- 
gence. These three are Howard Gardner, Robert Sternberg, and J.R Das (the 
latter working with Jack Naglieri). 

Howard Gardner (1983), while less defined than the other two theorists, 
served to expand our consciousness beyond the academically oriented gifts 
that he labelled linguistic and logical-mathematical intelligences. To these 
he added the intelligences (or talents) of spatial ability (such as those 
used by the pilot, the architect, and the chess player); musical intelligence. 



which allows people to sing, play, and appreciate music; bodily-kinesthetic 
intelligence, which involves using the various body components, in such 
diverse activities as athletics or surgery; and interpersonal and intraper- 
sonal intelligences, which involve knowing others and ourselves and can 
form the basis for both human service careers and for personal understand- 
ing and satisfaction. For gifted educators, acknowledgement of the 
additional five intelligences raises questions of both identification and 
curricular content. 

Sternberg's triarchic theory of intelligence consists of three elements: 
metacompone ^s, {performance components, and knowledge acquisition 
components. '^'erse order, knowledge acquisition pertains not only to 
the learning ( information but also to the selection of the appro- 

priate informatio.i lor the given task. Performance components include 
those many processes that execute the instructions of the metacomponents 
and that, depending on the task, may entail higher-order thinking skills or 
rather low-level performance. Fmally, metacomponents are those higher- 
order processes that entail planning, monitoring, and evaluating. 

In adapting this theory of giftedness, Sternberg added three sub-theories 
and defined exceptional intelligence as "purposive adaptation to, shaping 
of, and selection of real-world environments to one's life" (Sternl)erg, 1986, 
p. 235). The first sub-theory specifies the internal mental mechanisms that 
lead to intelligent behavior; the second sf>ecifies the role of experience, 
including reaction to novel situations and automatization of repetitive 
situations (ability to generalize); and the last involves adaptation to the 
external world, which may vary across cultures and even subcultures 
(Sternberg, 1986). The latter point may imply that integration of economi- 
cally or ethnically different children into gifted programs must include an 
understanding and accommodation of these differences if such children are 
to succeed. Part of the attraction of Ster xberg's theory is his attempt to 
translate it into practiced application. For that purpose, Sternberg (in press) 
has devised a Triarchic Abilities Test and has co-edited a book on teaching 
thinking skills (Baron & Sternberg, 1987). 

The third line of research that merits attention is based on the Russian 
psychologist, A. E Luria, and is being carried on by J.R Das, Jack Naglieri, 
and their associates. The Luria model is meant more as a neuropsychologi- 
cal view of brain function rather than a theory of intelligence, but given the 
current interest in serving the disabled gifted population, both the theory 
and applications of the theory deserve consideration. Das (Das, Kirby, & 
Jarman, 1979) believed that a multifactorial view of intelligence could be 
implied from the model in that some tasks might entail specific systems, 
but high intelligence would result from the smooth integration of the three 
systems. 

Luria described the brain as three systems that perform various levels of 
functioning and cut across several anatomical features: 

• The arousal system interconnects cells in the subcortical brain, the 
reticul.T activating system, and the frontal cortex. Abnormalities in this 
system can lead to hyperactivity hypoactivity, or sleep disorders. 

• The sensory reception and integration system is contained in the cerebral 
cortex and consists of the reception and analysis of input from the five 
senses and the integration of this information across sense and across 
hemispheres of the brain. 
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• The third system, programming^ regulation, and verification of activity, 
provides motoric response to the input and controls the decision*making 
functions of the brain. It resides primarily in the prefrontal and frontal 
lobes of the brain and is the last to mature. 

Building on the Luria model, Das, Kirby, and Jarman (1979) proposed a 
model of information integration based upon simultaneous and successive 
processes. Simultaneous processes involve the synthesis of separate 
elements into groups (such as seeing a face instead of a collection of 
separate anatomical parts),^and successive processes involve the processing 
of material in sequential order (as is required in spelling or mathematics). 
Breakdown in one or the other of these processes may result in a learning 
disability. 

FVom this model. Das and Naglieri (Das & Naglieri, 1987; Naglieri & Das, 
1988, 1990; Naglieri, Das, Stevens, & Ledbetter, 1991) developed a series of 
tasks designed to measure cognitive processes across the three functional 
systems. This so-called R\SS model (planning, attention, simultaneous, and 
successive) replaces the concept of IQ with the concept of cognitive 
processing; replaces the model of intelligence based on content, modality, 
or method of presentation with one that describes the cognitive processes 
required to solve the tasks; and uses psychometrically sound tasks that fit 
the model and are measures of the cognitive processes (Naglieri, Das, 
Stevens, & Ledbetter, 1991). This experimental assessment system is now 
being readied for publication and may afford a whole new way of looking at 
intellectual functioning. 

High intelligence wears many faces. It can be viewed narrowly as good 
test-taking skills or, more appropriately, as a combined result of genetics, 
cultural heritage, and environmental opportunity, which leads to a superior 
ability to process information. Linking a given theory to a given gifted 
program is a mighty leap, but ignorance of the knowledge base that now 
exists in this field will most certainly diminish the effectiveness of existing 
programs and narrow the scope of their service. New assessment proce- 
dures, new emphasis on the skills of information processing (or thinking), 
and a better understanding of the atypically gifted can be developed from 
these models. 

Conceptions of Sternberg addressed both intelligence and giftedness. Most authors discuss 
Giftedness either one or the other. Those who conceptualize giftedness are more likely 
to have a direct interest in applications to the education of the gifted child. 
Foremost among those cited must be Joseph Renzulli and his three-ring 
conception of giftedness. The three rings include the following: 

• Above average general or specific ability (or talent) 

• Task commitment, or the ability to bring energy, "perseverance, endur- 
ance, hard work, dedicated practice, self-confidence, and a belief in one's 
ability to carry out important work" (Renzulli, 1986, p. 69) 

• Creativity or originality, freshness of thinking, and the ability to attack 
novel situations by setting aside conventions and standard procedures 

Given the limitations of current assessment instruments to detect these 
characteristics, Renzulli advocated serving a larger group than the 
traditional 3% to 5% within a "Revolving Door Model." He further distin- 
guished between "school-house" (or test taking, lesson learning) giftedness 
and creative-productive giftedness that may more likely be manifested in 
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those areas of study that have personal meaning to the student. Renzulli 
supported the relevance of each and the need to support the development 
of both. 

Horowitz and O'Brien (1985) developed a developmental model of 
giftedness that exploiies the interaction of environmental and organismic 
variables (that old nature-nurture issue). It was their contention that the 
former falls on a facilitative/nonfetcilitative continuum and that the latter 
falls on a similar vulnerable/invulnerable continuum. Organisms (or 
persons) that are least vulnerable and are given the most facilitative 
environment become our most gifted. They cited the role of both the home 
and the school in providing these facilitative environments. 

A good example of a facilitative environment is that created by Barbara 
Clark (1986) who, believing that creativity is the highest form of giftedness, 
developed an integrative education model that combines thinking with 
feeling, the senses, and intuition. They advocated such activities as stress 
reduction and movement education as well as challenging cognitive 
activity, where student choice and empowerment are made possible within 
a responsive environment. While more of a curricular model than a 
conception of giftedness, integrative education is designed to develop the 
tiili potential of each child. 

Rnally, a delineation of the six subtypes of gifted provided by Betts and 
Neihart (1988) has helped to shape thinking about those who are gifted and 
about what needs to be done to identify and serve them appropriately: 

1 . The successful gifted who conform and achieve, but who may be too 
perfectionistic and lack in risk-taking behavior 

2. The challenging gifted who are creative, bored, and rebellious and may 
need assistance in becoming self-controlled and committed to the group 

3. The underground gifted whose shyness and poor self-concept may keep 
them from surfacing as part of the gifted population 

4. The gifted dropouts who may be angry, explosive, and burned out in the 
school situation 

5. The double-labelled who are both disabled and gifted, but who may be 
overlooked except for their handicap 

6. The autonomous gifted who are enthusiastic achievers, have a good 
sense of self, are intrinsically motivated, and psydiologically healthy 

The joy of gifted education is in producing large numbers of autonomous 
gifted. The challenge is in producing them by effecting change in the other 
five categories. 

Political Implications GifU^d education in Ohio and throughout this country is now at a cross- 
and Future Directions roads. Ohio has developed standards based on the Marland (1972) 

categories of general intellectual ability, specific academic ability, creative 
or productive thinking, and talent in the visual or performing arts, and has 
developed programs of various quality and quantity to serve these 
categories. Educators of the gifted have access to a considerable knowledge 
base about gifted children, have written curricula, and have acquired 
techniques to counsel children and their parents about the joys and pitfalls 
of being gifted. Th^ have watched the reactions of children who have been 
introduced to the satisfaction of engaging in higher-level thinking, 
completing personally selected long-term projects, and mastering creative 
problem solving. 
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On the negative side, while educators of the gifted have supported the 
concept of enlarging the gifted "pool" to include the disabled, the 
culturally and ethnically different, and the economically disadvantaged, 
they have not adjusted identification procedures, overreliance on group test 
scores, and notions about intelligence and giftedness to allow this to 
happen. They have looked at the continuum of services model borrowed 
from special education and adapted for the gifted by the Pyramid Project 
(Cox, Daniel, & Boston, 1985) but have applied it with half-hearted 
enthusiasm and supported it with little or no funding. They have talked of 
the need to become a model for educational reform, but have continued to 
isolate themselves from their general education colleagues. 

Phase one of education of the gifted in Ohio is now complete. Educators 
entered this process with limited resources and a limited knowledge base 
but with a real commitment to and enthusiasm for bettering the education 
of Ohio's most able children. They need to look at their successes and 
adjust their standards, programs, and thinking so that they can n. .)ve on to 
a broader-based, more successful second phase. 

The enthusiasm of those involved in gifted education and the needs of the 
children remain constant. Signs of change are everywhere. If educators 
build on what they have learned from their experience and meld it with the 
ideas of those who have built a research base, th^r can more nearly 
address the needs of those many students who will both demand and 
deserve an exceptional education in the 21st Century. 
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Identification of Underserved Populations: 
Focus on Prescliool and Primary Cliildren 
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Disadvantaged Students and 
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Introduction Among the critical issues to emerge from an analysis of underserved 

populations in gifted cliild education are four key topics: identification 
practices, programmatic options, integrated curriculum development, and 
evaluation. This chapter explores the identification of gifted children from 
the current perspective, examines the impact of current identification 
practices on underserved populations, outlines some promising practices 
for assessment, and summarizes implications for educational development 
when serving underrepresented populations. 

Current practices for identification of gifted children generally use some 
combination of test data, either group or individual, and some form of 
documented superior performance, usually teacher information or grades. 
Diverse areas of giftedness (cognitive, academic, creative, and artistic) are 
examined through different combinations of test data and school perform- 
ance. Educators of gifted children try to bring a quality of order to an 
imprecise process. The emphasis on test data provides a "defensible" 
position from which to include or exclude children in gifted programs. 
Standardized test scores are used to explain to parents and teachers 
exactly why a child is or is not identified. 

It seems to be a prevailing belief in our society that if something is 
important, such as achievement, ability, or success, it can be objectively 
measured and quantitatively defined. As a result, education is becoming 
more and more measurement driven. The use of "cut-off scores" or 
"minimum IQ" or "achievement test scores" for gifted identification suggest 
that there is a significant difference between a child who achieves a score 
at the "cut-off level and one who achieves a score a few points lower 

Although test data can provide information about a child, they cannot tell 
everything. For example, group tests cannot tap a gifted child's vast 
accumulated knowledge, problem-solving ski s, speed of learning, 
manipulation of symbol systems, creativity, curiosity, and drive to know. 
Even individual measures cannot tell the whole story. 

School behavior, specifically test scores and grades, is considered reliable 
evidence of giftedness in many districts. However, one must question 
further Do the results of tests provide evidence of characteristics of 
giftedness, or are they perhaps evidence of very narrow and specific 
products of giftedness? The difference between characteristics and products 
of giftedness is critical as test data and school performance are used to 
identify gifted children. The relationship of characteristics to identification 
strategies is critical in attempting to identify those gifted children in need 
of educational intervention. 
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IVaditional practices used to identify giftedness may not be adequate. As 
educators have grown more confident in the identiflcation of gifted children 
through traditional means, they have begun to take a look at which children 
have been identified with those systems. Substantial research indicates that 
present identification practices result in certain populations of children 
being overlooked (Richert, Aivino, & McDonnel, 1982). 

Certain groups of children, referred to as "underserved" or "underrepre- 
sented," have somehow been missed in the identification process. 
Preschool and primary age children, underachieving children, handicapped 
children, poor children, children from diverse cultures, children from 
minority groups, and adolescent females have not fared well under 
traditional identification systems. 

These children, estimated by some to comprise up to 60*''^ of the school 
age population, may exhibit characteristics of giftedness However, their 
gifted behavior is not measured accurately by tests and/or is not recognized 
as gifted behavior in the school environment (Richert, Aivino, & McDonnel, 
1982). TVust in the accuracy of a test score to describe something as 
complex as a child prohibits educators from looking at these childrsn more 
closely. They may not look for giftedness in children whose performance on 
a test is less than the expectation of "gifted" performance. If educators do 
not think of particular children as gifted, they limit their ability to look at 
these children as such. The lens through which children are seen becomes 
narrow and cloudy. 

Current identification systems have found exactly what they are predicted 
to find — high-achieving or high-performing students. However, reliance on 
test data as the primary factor for gifted identification is inappropriate, 
especially in light of current knowledge about child development and the 
attributes of gifted children. Academic behavior is a piece of information, 
but it is far from being the only criterion that should be used to determine 
exceptional F>otential or educational need. 

Large numbers of gifted children should not be overlooked because of 
inaccurate or unavailable test data or poor school performance. The field 
of gifted child education must move beyond identification to assessment 
and necesssiry edu :ational interventions. Assessment would provide data 
that would help to identify all gifted children, regardless of age, race, 
disability, gender, or income. 

Substantial research supports the belief that the early years (birth to age 8) 
are critical to the child's development of self-esteem and self-image, social 
comF>etence, emotional adjustment, personal values and habits, specific 
cognitive abilities, and achievement motivation. However, gifted children 
have traditionally not been identified during these early years. Identification 
of special needs and appropriate provisions in these early years are 
accepted practices in education when dealing with areas of exceptionality 
and should be extended to gifted children as well. 

Simil£irly, intervention to prevent underachievement in gifted students is 
most effective in the first three years of school when perceptions, self- 
concepts, and behavior patterns are being formed. The time and effort 
required to reverse patterns of underachievement established in kindergar- 
ten through grade three increase substantially with every year that 
assessment and programming are delayed (Whitmore, 1986, 1988). There is 
no doubt that early assessment and esirly intervention are necessary 
elements in the development of young gifted children. 
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Among the most supportive efforts to appropriately assess young diildren 
is the position statement adopted by the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children (NAEYC, 1988). The NAEYC articulated a clear 
and definitive statement with regard to developmentally appropriate 
practices for young children, ^^oting the necessity for assessment of 
individual development and learning in the process of planning and 
implementing programs, the position statement contains several important 
assertions regarding the use of standardized tests for the early identification 
of gifted and talented students. 

First, standardized tests for young children are often selected because of 
availability rather than reliability The basic requirement that standardi? .d 
tests be reliable and valid is often not met when assessing young children. 
Indeed, the NAEYC emphasized that standardized tests should be used 
"only for the purposes for which data exist to support validity ... [and only] 
to benefit children in some way" (Bredekamp & Shepard, 1989, p. 15). 
Although most educators of gifted children would agree with this position 
philosophically, common practices used in the schools for testing young 
children are not consistent with this position. 

Second, the NAEYC position statement gives further assurance for the 
development of educational programs based on inter- and intra-individual 
differences of young children. This position advocated the following: 
integrated development and learning experiences; engagement in active 
rather than passive learning experiences; relevant, engaging, and meaningful 
■ content; teacher-facilitated collaborative inquiry learning; and experiences 
that emphasize pltysical, social-emotional, and moral development. "A 
principle of [developmentally appropriate] practice is that the younger the 
children and the more diverse their backgrounds, the wider variety of 
teaching methods and materials required" (Bredekamp, Ed., 1987, p. 66). 

Clearly, the strong position of the NAEYC can give support to persons in 
gifted child education working with diverse populations of young children. 
This philosophy can also give direction to altering current models of 
assessment and programs for underserved populations. 

Models of Assessment Overreliance on standardized tests to assess developing abilities has 

contributed substantively to the lack of student identification at the 
preschool and primary levels. If standardized tests are not the most 
appropriate means of evaluating potential or performance in early 
childhood, then systematic observation and recording appear to be. These 
methods can be used to answer specific questions, develop a more 
accural :. ; :ure of the child, gain a better understanding of behavior, iuid 
ev?' t n assess behavior (Irwin & Bushnell, 1980.) 

In pfav .oe, this means that the teacher should "know the child well enough 
to evaluate her abilities and achievements. Know the child well enough to 
place him on a continuum of learning and education that accepts his 
varying rates and uses mastery as the criterion of forward progress" (Greer, 
1990, p. 289). To know the child well, the teacher will have to be knowledge- 
able of the attributes of young children and young gifted children, and will 
need to be a skilled observer of the child's beha'.nor as well as an experi- 
enced practitioner who engages children in meaningful learning. 

In an effort to address the concerns inherent in the assessment of 
giftedness in young children, several researchers have examined the use of 
portfolios (Hiatt, 1989; Shaklee, in press). As opposed to achievement test 
methodology, which imposes a unidimensional view on the interaction of 
instruction and assessment (i.e., a "one-shot" opportunity for performance), 
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portfolio assessment occurs at the intersection of instruction pnd 
assessment in a continuous and sequential manner (Paulson & Paulson, 
1990). In addition to being more representative of a child^s ability than a 
one-time evaluation, p>ortfollo assessment helps circumvent the bias that 
may be inherent in particular tests. 

Portfolios are designed to aggregate a "picture" of the child's performance 
and potential. Furthermore, portfolio assessment provides a framework for 
decision making with regard to the curriculum strategies and interventions 
designed for a child or groups of children exhibiting similar skills and 
potentials. Fmally, the portfolio can provide information useful for program 
evaluation. The program evaluator can report the degree to which there is 
congruence between the student portfolios and the program rationale, 
goals, curriculum, and standards (Paulson & Paulson, 1990). 

Systematic use of portfolio assessment for the identification of exceptional 
potential is being examined by Kent State University's Early Assessment for 
Exceptional Potential project (Shaklee, Whitmore, Barton, Barbour, 
Ambrose, & Viechnicki, 1989). This model is based on using developmen- 
tally appropriate and ecologically valid observations of children in the 
classroom. It combines the use of observation strategies with multiple data 
sources in an ongoing assessment structure. 

Teachers are prepared through a series of staff development meetings to 
collect six types of evidence from four audiences (parent/community 
members, teachers, students, and peers) over a six-week time frame. The 
evidence includes (1) anecdotal records (one per child per week); (2) 
observations of students during six sample lessons that are selected to 
elicit evidence of exceptional potential; (3) a combined peer and self 
nomination; (4) a home-community survey; and (5) examples of products 
produced by the child, which can be selected by the child, the teacher, 
and/or the parent. 

The portfolio is collected for all children in the primary classroom. 
Teachers assess the evidence of exceptional potential in four areas: 
exceptional learner of knowledge, exceptional user of knowledge, excep- 
tional generator of knowledge, and exceptional motivation for learning. 
Based on individual/group profiles, primary teachers make adaptations and 
modifications in the curriculum and environment to support the develop- 
ment of student potential. 

Key elements contributing to the successful use of the portfolio for the 
identification of exceptional potential in young children include 
(1) development of teacher ownei^ship in the process; (2) systematic staff 
development for primai'y classroom teachers; (3) congruence between the 
primary identifiers of exceptional potential, data collection procedures, and 
curriculum modifications; and (4) continuous formative evaluation and 
summation of the portfolio process from the student and teacher 
perspectives. 

Summary it appears that gifted child educators are paying closer attention to the 

needs of underserved populations. Systematic research is being conducted 
to address the issues of assessment, programmatic alternatives, curriculum 
integration, and evaluation. However, the research is only meaningful if it is 
used to modify practice at the local, regional, and state levels. 

The issue of appropriate identification of performance and potential of 
gifted children must be addressed. When current identification practices do 
not appropriately identify and, therefore, serve historically underrepresented 
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populations, these practices must be redefined (pyasier, 1991). Conceptions 
of giftedness must be expanded, and identific^ition procedures must be 
broadened to include the assessment of boUi performance and potential. 
Fbrtfoli assessment provides an alternative strategy for the identification 
of exceptional potential in young children and provides greater assurance 
that gifted children in underserved groups will be identified. 

In addition, as assessment procedures are redefined, programmatic options 
must be addressed. A continuum of options should be provided to students 
based on identified student strengths. These services, including direct and 
indirect services, should encompass the widest possible appropriate 
modifications of curriculum and environment to develop the child's talent. 

A related consideration to both appropriate assessment and developmen- 
tally appropriate programs for young children and other underrepresented 
populations is state and local funding. Flinding should be available not for 
a narrowly prescribed set of students but for the broadest possible range of 
opportunities and services provided to students who exhibit both the 
performance aspects of giftedness and the potential to develop performance 
attributed to giftedness. 

This is an exciting time in the field of gifted child education. Educators 
have an opportunity to examine and change the field in order to better 
serve children; they have an opportunity to make a difference. It is up to 
each educator to become an advocate for appropriate assessment and 
developmentally appropriate programs. It is up to all educators to "know 
our children well enough" (Greer, 1990, p. 289). 
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Introduction Activity in the identification and education of ethnic/minority gifted 

children, with a special emphasis on those who are economically disadvan- 
taged, has proceeded at an unprecedented rate since the early 1990s. Much 
of this activity may be the result of the Jacob K. Javits Gifted and Ihlented 
Students Education Act of 1988. The hope spawned by this activity for 
positively changing the amount of gifted program services and the way 
these services are provided for ethnic/minority diildren is indeed promising. 

The inequities of participation by ethnic/minority children in gifted 
programs has been and continues to be a central issue of concern. A 
number of writers have concluded that a traditional identification paradigm, 
which relies on teacher nominations and meeting a required performance 
level at a specific cut-off point on tests of intelligence and achievement, 
has been a formidable barrier to the participation of more ethnic/minority 
children in programs for the gifted (F^asier, 1991a). What have past research 
findings and practices told educators about providing gifted services for 
ethnic/minority students? What trends and issues are having current 
impact? Where do educators go from here? What are some important 
principles to guide future endeavors? 

The first section of this chapter provides a brief historical perspective 
regarding past trends and issues concerned with the identification and 
education of gifted ethnic/minority students. Theories of cultural deficits, 
cultural differences, cultural diversity, and cultural specificity, as well as 
their impact on the identification and education of gifted ethnic/minority 
students, will be presented. 

The current status of research and practices concerned with gifted 
ethnic/minority students will be the focus of the second section. Initiatives 
that are providing a transition to new ways of thinking about giftedness, 
with implications for ethnic/minority students, will be included in the 
discussion. Exemplary initiatives will include the recommendation to use 
multiple criteria, the implications of research on multiple intelligence, and 
the components of intelligence; recommendations to focus on behaviors as 
opposed to relying on psychometric techniques to determine gifted 
potential; and the thrust created by recommending multicultural, cross- 
cultural, and cultural-context perspectives as providing better approaches 
to viewing giftedness in ethnic/minority groups. 

The final section will present implications for the future, focusing on the 
paradigmatic shift that is occurring in identification and programming for 
the gifted. The significance of this shift for ethnic/minority students will be 
discussed. 

Historical Perspective 

Definitional Issues When discussing ethnic/minority children and their participation in gifted 

and talented programs, terms have proliferated: culturally deprived, 
educationally deprived, underprivileged, low socioeconomic children, 
inner-city dwellers, culturally impoverished, culturally handicapped, 
educationally disadvantaged, children of the poor, culturally disadvantaged. 
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culturally different, and culturally diverse. With the exception of the last two 
terms a deficit or pathological condition was Implied. The most extreme 
deficiency view implied that biological or genetic Inferiority grew out of the 
controversial theory of racial differences espoused by such researchers as 
Arthur Jensen. More moderate views have focused on environmental 
deficiencies In the home and the community. 
Noting that deficiency theories provided very limited views of gifted 
potential in ethnic/minority groups, such terms as diverse and different 
began to emerge in the early 1970s. Much of E. Raul Torrances earlier 
writings forecasted the need to focus on defining culturally different gifted 
children In terms of strengths, especially creative strengths. This theme of 
strength was also evident In the work of Catherine Bruch who advocated 
differential scoring of tests for ethnic/minority students. That is, she 
advocated only scoring those test items that reflected the strengths of 
different cultural groups; those items that did not reflect a strength were 
not considered in the scoring. 

Culturally different, a term that became popular in the 1970s, referred to 
those children who were economically disadvantaged as well as to 
members of a culture other than the dominant culture. This term was soon 
replaced by culturally diverse in an attempt to focus attention on the 
positive aspect of diversity and to get away from the negative tone of 
different (Frs&ier, 1977). 

Baldwin (1985) considered cultural diversity as one of three interrelated 
variables that describe the unique needs of ethnic/minority children. She 
saw cultural diversity as a condition of racial, ethnic, language, or physical 
difference from a dominant culture. The other two variables were 
socioeconomic deprivation, a condition of legal or de facto denial of social 
interaction combined with substandard housing and jobs, and geographic 
isolation, a condition of being geographically isolated from mainstream 
cultures. 

More recently however, the culture-specific approach has focused attention 
on describing the behaviors of gifted ethnic/minority children within the 
context of their culture. An outcome of the culture-specific approach was 
an increase in the number of gifted programs developed for specific 
cultural and economic groups. 

A response of the 1980s has been to shift the emphasis from defining 
specific cultural groups to including a wider variety of subgroups of giftud 
children In a special issue of Journal for tfie Education of tfie Gifted, 
Gallagher (1987) referred to the subgroup of gifted children who are poorly 
recognized and insufficiently supported in gifted programs as the gifted 
underserved." In this same issue, Whitmore (1987) defined underserved 
populations to include all children who suffer neglect because of insufficient 
conditions and opportunities to nurture, stimulate, and guide the full 
potential of their Individual abilities. In addition to ethnic/minorities, this 
group also included preschool and learning disabled children, gifted 
females, and underachievers. 

Several Identification procedures have developed out of the theoretical 
approaches to giftedness in ethnic/minority groups. Based on the culturally 
different and culturally diverse approaches, these procedures tended to 
emphasize multiple expressions of intelligence in the child's cultural 
context. 

The Baldwin Matrix (Baldwin & Wooster, 1977) was an example of a 
procedure designed to facilitate the use of a variety of objective and 
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subjective techniques to assess exceptional abilities. Results from several 
studies have demonstrated its usefulness in increasing the number of 
ethnic/minority students served in programs for the gifted. The System of 
Multicultural Pluralistic Assessment (SOMPA) was another procedure 
(Mercer & Lewis, 1978), the goal of which was to evaluate intelligence by 
comparing information on a child with that of children from the same 
cultural and economic background. 

Summary Although tremendous progress has been made in the search for workable 
solutions to the challenge of adequately identifying and serving ethnic/ 
minority students in gifted programs, the problems are still not fully 
solved. Several recent studies have documented the large underrepresenta- 
tion of ethnic/minority students in gifted programs. The ratio of non-ethnic/ 
minority students to ethnic/minority students in gifted programs is 
approximately 5:1, a ratio that has persisted since the early 1970s (R-asier. 
1990a). 

One explanation may be how society has viewed cultural differences. A 
perspective that has come from anthropologists and sociologists is that the 
theory of cultural differences comes from social learning theory and 
suggests that behaviors are context-sensitive. Because particular t>ehaviors 
tend to be produced in response to significant features of the contexts in 
which they have been learned or practiced in the past, these behaviors do 
not represent deficits. Rather, they are functional behaviors when displayed 
in the appropriate context. Contributing to the complexities surrounding 
gifted ethnic/minority students, however, is the fact that these context 
sensitive skills, strengths, and values may still be seen as irrelevant or 
maladaptive in schools or institutions based in principles of mainstream 
Anglo-American culture. 

Beginning in the 1980s, the field of gifted education has been involved in 
major changes. Some of these changes reflect concepts that have long been 
advocated to address the concerns of gifted ethnic/minority children. 
Others provide a foundation for developing new perspectives. 

Definition and The trend toward focusing on the diversity within gifted populations is 
Identification Issues beginning to grow. A special issue of Gifted Child Quarterly in 1982 

provided a perspective on this trend. The intent of this issue was to reverse 
or eradicate some of the myths in gifted education. In this issue, TVeffinger 
(1982a, 1982b) noted that the narrow definition and identification proce- 
dures used in gifted education have spawned a notion that the gifted are a 
single, homogeneous group of students. He urged the recognition of the 
many kinds of characteristics, strengths, talents, aspirations, and needs 
represented in this group and recommended that the focus of identification 
be shifted to procedures that facilitate the search for unique characteristics 
or indicators of behaviors. This shift necessitates using both qualitative 
and quantitative data to identify gifted students; using identification data to 
make placement and instructional decisions; and considering the identifica- 
tion process as a means of examining the most appropriate paradigm, not 
just one of selecting the best tests or instruments. 

These recommendations reflect the earlier concepts of cultural differences 
and cultural diversities, but not that of cultural deficits. In a volume edited 
by Maker & Schlever (1989), similar recommendations were made by the 
contributing authors : 

• Use multiple assessment procedures, including objective and subjective 
data from a variety of sources. 
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• Include culturally and linguistically appropriate instruments in the 
referral and testing process. 

• Use a case study approach in which a variety of assessment data is 
interpreted in the context of a student's individual characteristics and 
decisions are made be a team of qualified individuals. 

Fbcus on Several writers have urged a shift from psychometric techniques as the sole 
Gifted Behaviors means of determining gifted potential to a focus on gifted behaviors as a 

more reliable and comprehensive way to view gifted potential. A strong 
proponent of this shift to gifted behaviors has been Joseph RenzuUi who 
has forcibly argued that the search for exceptional potential should shift 
from one of unequivocally identifying the gifted to one of concern for 
developing gifted behaviors. Gifted behaviors can be developed; a focus on 
identifying those who are the gifted and those who are not does not 
provide the needed base for program development. 

Advocates for gifted ethnic/minority students have long recommended the 
need to focus on gifted behaviors, especially as they are differentially 
manifested in various groups. For example, Baldwin (1985) noted that since 
minorities may exhibit many behaviors that represent their adaptive 
responses to environmental circumstances, dimensions of these behaviors 
should be considered in terms of their giftedness. She developed a list of 
relevant behaviors and provided a description of ways in which these 
behaviors might be observed in the classroom. 

Gay's Comparative Characteristics Checklist (1978) translated a list of 
common concepts of giftedness into a list of behaviors that describe how 
these characteristics might be manifested in gifted black children. To 
sensitize nominators to the differential appearance of gifted behaviors in 
children, Frasier (1989) compiled a list of behaviors associated with gifted 
children in general. These behaviors were matched with behaviors 
associated with gifted disadvantaged children. FVasier's compilation of 
common behaviors reflected the list of mental talents held in common by 
advantaged and disadvantaged students, developed by Gallagher and 
Kinney (1974). 

Other examples include Bernal (1974), who developed a specific checklist 
of gifted behaviors demonstrated by Mexican-American children, and 
Tonemah (1987), who created a checklist delineating creative behaviors of 
Native-American children. The Torrance Checklist of Creative Positives 
(Torrance, 1977) is an example of a checklist that emphasized the behavioral 
strengths of disadvantaged children. Torrance was primarily concerned with 
identifying the talents of culturally different students from low income 
families. 

To further understand this notion of gifted behaviors and to understand the 
implications for identifying gifted ethnic/minority students, researchers in 
the National Research Center on the Gifted project at The University of 
Georgia have focused on the concept of a giftedness construct: 

Giftedness is a concept or psychological construct. .. do not measure 
giftedness directly.... Instead we infer giftedness by observing certain 
characteristics or behaviors of individuals (Hagen, 1980, p. 1). 

Further, they are examining a concept based on investigations by Hoge 
(1988) that the choice of instruments and procedures to evaluate giftedness 
should reflect the range of traits, aptitudes, and behaviors (TABs) that 
define giftedness or gifted potential in a particular situation. Following this 
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lead, 10 general categories of TABs were identified to represent the 
giftedness construct and to guide the selection of assessment measures for 
identification procedures: motivation, interests, communication skills, 
problem-solving ability, memory, inquiry, insight, reasoning, imagination/ 
creativity, and humor (FVasier, 1991b). Investigations are underway to 
explore the validity of these TABs in helping teachers to observe gifted 
potential and in guiding the selection of test and nontest measures to 
evaluate exceptional performance. 

Much has changed regarding how intelligence is to be viewed. No longer is 
intelligence considered to be fixed or single-faceted. Prominent among 
those who have contributed to this expanded view of intelligence are 
Robert Sternberg and Howard Gardner. Sternberg (1986) conceptualized a 
triarchic theory of intelligence that focuses on three mental processes to 
explain an expanded and more accurate view of intelligence, and Gardner 
(1983) provided a theory of multiple, relatively independent intelligences. 
Both theories have contributed to a reconceptualization of what constitutes 
intelligence and how it sliould be measured. 

Those who support cultural difference, cultural diversity, and culture- 
specific views of ability have repeatedly affirmed the notion of different 
kinds of intelligences. However, their advocacy efforts have not been in 
support of a single measure of intelligence. Their recommendation simply 
has been to use scores from tests along with other criteria to assess for 
gifted potential. 

Almost no one disagrees in principle with this recommendation to use 
tests as one piece of information when making decisions for placement in 
gifted programs. However, in practice, there does not yet appear to be 
active endorsement of this principle. Performance at a specified level on an 
intelligence or achievement test is still the primary method used to certify 
children as eligible for gifted programs. Current findings and discussions on 
intelligence and its evaluation make it increasingly clear that a solution 
must be found to eradicate this discrepancy between recommending 
multiple criteria in principle and relying on a test as a sole measure of 
exceptional ability in practice (Frasier, 1991a). 

In a very provocative article, Kitano (1991) suggested that a multicultural 
education perspective can help bring much needed clarity to issues of 
practice in serving the culturally diverse gifted. She suggested that such a 
perspective would cause educators of underrepresented gifted learners to 
articulate, reflect on, and perhaps modify their values with regard to 
cultural diversity. 

In a response to that article, Frasier (1991c) agreed with Kitano but 
questioned whether such a perspective would be sufficient to address the 
persistent issues and misperceptions associated with identifying and 
serving culturally diverse gifted students. Frasier suggested that the answer 
would be an unqualified "yes" if a multicultural perspective was equally 
applied across all groups, regardless of race, creed, gender, socioeconomic 
status, or handicapping condition. She suggested that the answer would 
have to be "no" if such a perspective was used only to apply to ethnic/ 
minority groups. 

In support of the cross-cultural, cultural-context perspectives, Rogoff and 
Morelli (1989) emphasized the need for cultural research with minorities to 
focus on examining the processes and functioning of the cultural context of 
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development if a deeper and broader understanding of human nature and 
nurture is to be developed. However, when observing ethnic/minority 
children and interpreting their behaviors, the emphasis should be on the 
individual child, with attention given to the inter- and intragroup differences 
in values and other cultural characteristics (Maker & Sct.lever, 1989). That 
is, individual factors, rather than membership in a particular cultura' 
group, are recommended as the basis for comparison. 

Program Applicaiions Specifically focusing on the diversity within gifted populations, searching 
of Current Initiatives for unique characteristics, using qualitative and quantitative data to niake 

decisions for placement and instruction, specifically focusing on gifted 
behaviors, viewing intelligence as multiple and componential, adopting a 
multicultural perspective, and using a cultural-context approach were 
discussed as examples of new initiatives in gifted education that appear to 
be pushing the field toward new paradigms. Each of these initiatives has 
important implications for improving the way gifted ethnic/minority 
children are identified and served and for improving the way gifted children 
in general are identified and served. 

Future Implications increased attention has been paid to improving methods for identifying 

giftedness in ethnic/minority groups. But where do we go from here? Some 
basic elements to guide future endeavors include the following (Maker & 
Schiever, 1989): 

• Recognizing the diversity within cultural groups as well as differences 
between cultural groups when designing identification procedures, 
curriculum, and instruction 

• Recognizing the influence of language when assessing for giftedness 

• Focusing gifted programs for ethnic/minority students on the development 
of abilities valued by them, valued by their culture, and necessary for 
success in mainstream culture 

One of the most obvious implications of the suggestions offered in this 
chapter is that following the best practices in gifted education provides the 
best guidelines for better serving gifted ethnic/minority students. The 
following principles are offered as a guide (FVasier, 1990b). In school 
districts where these principles have been applied and where data from a 
variety of test and nontest sources were interpreted from a profile, the 
enrollment of ethnic/minority students in gifted programs has increased 
from 3% to 22%. 

1. Focus on the diversity within gifted populations. The gifted are not a 
homogeneous group, nor do they express their talents in the same way 
The diversity in gifted populations has always been recognized by 
practitioners and researchers. There is no such thing as "the gifted 
child." Gifted children differ as much from each other as they differ from 
those whose gifts and talents are not extraordinary The most noticeable 
things about them are their potential and the diverse ways in which they 
express that potential. The procedures used to identify gifted children 
must be as diverse as the ways in which they demonstrate their potential. 

2. Adopt a goal in inclusion, not exclusion. The identification of children 
whose adult performances will warrant the label of giftedness is, and 
always will be, an inexact science. There are numerous examples of 
people who were not recognized as having potential for superior 
performance during their childhood. One good way to describe the need 
to be more inclusive is to cite the epitaph supposedly engraved on a 
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tombstone in Connecticut: '1 told you I was sick.'' It seems that 
educators would be safer to err on the side of inclusion, rather than 
exclusion. 

3. Data should be gathered from multiple sources; a single criterion of 
giftedness should be avoided. A continuing hallmark of recommendations 
for identifying potential in children is the use of multiple criteria. The 
complex, multidimensionallty of giftedness requires that no conclusion 
about a child be reached on the basis of a single piece information. 

4. Both objective and subjective data should be collected. This recommen- 
dation reinforces number three above, lb say it another way, data should 
be gathered from test and nontest sources. Ibsts are not sufficient to 
assess all the dimensions of ability Educators should not rely on test 
data alone to find students with extraordinary potential. 

5. Involve educators and noneducators who represent various areas of 
expertise and who know the child who is being observed. The display of 
gifted potential does not just occur at school; giftedness is a 24-hour 
phenomenon. Persons inside and outside the school should be involved 
in any process to identify extraordinary gifts and talents. Educators have 
the responsibility to provide information about behavioral indicators of 
giftedness. Their responsibility requires that they get information from 
not only teachers but also others, such as parents, peers, and community 
persons familiar with the child. 

6. Implement an identification program as early as possible, plan it as a 
series of steps, and find a way to make it continuous. Educators must 
always be sensitive to the fact that some children demonstrate their 
extraordinary abilities early; others do so later. They must try to avoid 
one-shot performance evaluations. They must plan an identification 
program that consists at least of a screening phase, an evaluation phase, 
and a recommendation phase. 

7. Give special attention to the different ways in which children from 
different cultures manifest behavioml indicators of giftedness. The 
cultural context in which a child develops is important to recognize. For 
example, there are many culturally based differences in the way children 
demonstrate their ability to communicate effectively. Thus, the focus 
should be on how they use a communication tool, not on how much of 
it they have. 

8. Decision making should be delayed until all pertinent information on a 
student has been reviewed. It is imperative that decisions not be based 
on incomplete data. All students who are nominated should be 
considered; decisions should not be made until a complete review can 
be made of all data collected from multiple test and nontest sources. 

9. Data collected during the identification process should be used to help 
make program and instructional decisions. Identification is a useless, 
time-consuming process unless the information gained is used to make 
decisions about how to best place a student in an appropriate learning 
environment. 

Finally, it should be clear that a search for better ways to identify and serve 
ethnic/minority gifted students must happen within the context of the 
search for better ways to identify and serve all gifted children, 'n the end, 
the goal must be to find those children with exceptional potential and to 
provide them with appropriate learning experiences to develop that 
potential. This is th( :r right, regardless of racial or ethnic group member- 
ship, gender, v^alth, or handicapping condition. 
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School Reform and Restructuring: 
Relationship to Gifted Education 

Mark O. Stevens — Educational Consultant 

Introduction As American society turns its vision towaixl the future, it is with an entirely 
different perspective from that which was anticipated for the second half of 
the 20th Century R3st Vforld Vfar II America saw limitless horizons for itself 
while the rest of the world looked to the United States as the model to 
meet and to ultimately surpass. 

Now a different set of realities has appeared. America's leadership position 
in many areas is seriously challenged. Although the launching of Sputnik in 
1957 led to a short-term national focus on science, mathematics, and 
technology the nation became most aware of the leveling of its interna- 
tional position during the seventies. R-om Vietnam to Watergate to OPEC 
(Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries) to "Corporate Japan," 
Americans belief in itself has been severely shaken. 

The trust and confidence formerly placed in America's leaders have given 
way to distrust with increased questioning, resulting in demands to 
reestablish this nation's past superiority Today American business and 
governmental leaders are demanding that education develop the technologi- 
cally literate workers necessary to regain international preeminence. Since 
A Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Educational Reform (National Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Education, 1983), education in the United States has 
been found to inadequately prepare the "human capital" necessary for 
tomorrow. 

Restoring Superiority How then, given the current environment, can America regain the strong 
Through Education international position its people expect? Increasingly the answer is said to 

he in an educational process that is significantly different from current 
practice. In Winning the Brain Race. David Kearns and Dennis Doyle (1988) 
spoke of American business as falling behind foreign competition that is 
better organized. They provided a vision of the type of employee necessary 
for today's world; "The modern employee must be more highly educated, 
better informed, more flexible than ever before" (Kearns & Doyle, 1988 
p. 9). 

Kearns and Doyle further pointed out that successful companies have 
discarded archaic, outmoded, and thoroughly discredited practices that are 
still in place in most school districts which are "organized like a factory of 
the late 19th century ... a system designed to stifle creativity and independ- 
ent judgmv nt" (Kearns & Doyle, 1988, p. 9). They also stated that educa- 
tional excellence is undoubtedly our most serious national problem. The 
seriousness of the authors' assertion on excellence was evident as they 
compared education to Kearns' company Xerox, which had to "... change or 
die" (Kearns & Doyle, 1988, p. 11). ^ 

Good organizational practices were also exposed in In Search of Excellence 
(Peters & Waterman, 1982) and A fbssion for Excellence (Fteters & Austin, 
1985). In Search of Excellence called for a commitment to the development 
of mnovative people, with a need for such people throughout organizations 
all persisting in the pursuit of innovation. A fbssion for Excellence made a ' 
strong case for a revolution in leadership, where the manager is the leader 
who champions innovation. Peters and Austin stated that to sustain 




superior performances, innovation is required. Business studies of 
excellence focus on people and innovation; excellent businesses are built 
on innovative people who embrace change. 

• Alvin Toffler (1970) looked into the future and made interesting predictions. 
He identified most of the issues addressed in the business excellence 
reports in his book FUture Shock Tbffler spoke about education's future 
objective being to significantly increase the coping skills of the individual: 
"It is no longer sufficient for Johnny to understand the past.... (He) must ... 
learn to anticipate the directions and rate of change (of the future) and so 
must Johnny's teachers" (Toffler, 1970. p. 346). 

Toffler's views cc ^iplemented the business e^Kiellence Studies addressed in 
Re-inventing the Corporation, which stated, "Today's ill-preparied graduates 
become tomorrow's corporate burden.... But most important, as we 
approach the seller's market, a shrinking labor pool of entry-level workers 
will bring companies feice-to-face with the prospect of hiring graduates who 
are even more poorly qualified. This represents a far-reaching threat to the 
promise of prosperity in the new information society" (Naisbitt & 
Aburdene, 1985, p. 170). 

Flirther threats extend to national security as former Secretary of Defense 
Carluccl, in America's Next Crisis (The Aerospace Education Foundation 
[TAEF], 1989), called for the education community to correct, with 
industry's help, our national technical illiteracy because of its threat to 
national defense. 

The business excellence studies and the future-oriented r >orts provided 
some of the reasons for an increasing concern about education. A Nation at 
Risk clearly pointed out the threat of an educational system that is failing 
to meet the nation's needs. In America's Next Crisis, which focused on the 
inexorable and pervasive nature of the risk, education is viewed as the 
keystone of our nation, as the primary system for developing our nation's 
human capital. Yet, this study addressed a consistent weakness in 
higher-order thinking skills across all subjects on national educational 
assessments. Other studies following/^ Nation at Risk raised even further 
questions about the limits of today's educational system. 

Significantly adding to America's dilemma are the demographics cited in A 
Vision for America's FUture (Children's Defense Flmd [CDF], 1989). This work 
pointed out that by the year 20?0, one third, or 25 million of America's 
children, will be poor; this is nearly twice the number of poor children 
today. In addition, by the year 2030, minority children will constitute 41% 
of the child population. 

To overcome these identified trends toward an increased "at-risk" popula- 
tion, A Vision for America's Future called for setting clear national, state, 
city, community, and personal goals for child survival and development, 
and investing whatever leadership, commitment, time, money, and 
sustained effort are needed to achieve them. It further stated, 'The cost of 
repairing our crumbling national foundation will be exp>ensive in leadership, 
effort, time, and money The cost of not repairing it, or patching cosmet- 
ically may be fatal" (CDF, 1989, p, xviii). 

Tbgether, the diverse views referenced eailier point to a critical need for 
developing a shared vision for schools. A critical roS of government is to 
support the development of a shared vision and to .rovide the "driving, 
powerful objective analogous to putting a man the n.oon," demanded by 
former Maryland State Superintendent David Hornbeck in School Reforms: A 
Status Report (Research for Better Schools, 1989, p. 1), 
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Servini! the Gifted and in meeting our nation's present and future needs, all of our gifted and 

MoiiftlftAH talented students must be identified and developed. Wbrkfbrce 2000: Wbrk 
iiongiiieu wf)rkers for the 21st Century (Johnson & Packer. 1989), a Hudson 
Institute Study, and A Vision Fbr America's Future showed that these 
students will increasingly be economically disadvantaged with limited 
English proficiency while at the same time they will decreaslngly be white 
males. Adding to the seriousness of the situation is the fact that our 
national labor pool will shrink as the work force grows at its lowest rate 
since the 1930s. The fundamental need to identify the currently underrepre- 
sented able student is addressed by Harry Campbell, a senior assistant 
technologist at TPW, Inc., in America's Next Crisis: "One of our concerns in 
a high-tech industry is that there are kids out there who have the talents 
but who are getting lost in the system" (TAEF; 1989, p. 20). 

A key question needs to be resolved: How can the wave of school reform 
and restructuring r^htionships be utilized for the benefit of meeting the 
educational needs of all children? As school reform and restructuring 
emerge as the responses necessary for today's and tomorrow's schools, 
gifted education leaders have an opportunity to guide school improvement 
through changes resulting in a total school program responsive to all 
students' needs. 

Equity v. Excellence At the root of any query about meeting the educational needs of children 

in the United States is the balancing that must occur between equity and 
excellence. Because of the limited resources available, as well as historical 
and legal parameters, separate programs or tracks come under fire as 
being elitist or even discriminatory To truly avoid the negative conse- 
quences of such perceptions, it is fundamental to resolve the equity v. 
excellence issue in a positive fashion for all, regardless of perceived 
abilities. This is truly a situation calling for a win-win or cooperative 
process. 

The resolution of the equity/excellence dilemma requires leadership and 
guidance to move out of the old paradigm of the industrial or assembly 
line educational model. This old model defines all students as being the 
same, like some product moving down the assembly line, receiving parts 
and processes at predetermined intervals and not really enhancing 
individual differences. Shifting to a new paradigm, which focuses on quality 
and encourages creativity an(' independent judgment, can be accomplished 
through a redefining of equity and excellence. Under former definitions, 
these terms were interpreted, for the most part, as being mutually 
exclusive. However, with a quality-oriented paradigm, equity and excellence 
can be and, in fact, must be merged. 

Equity becomes equality of opportunities afforded the individual student. 
With this view, the starting point is the individual, with the opportunities 
provided according to the uniqueness of the individual. Thus, different 
individuals may not receive exactly the same educational program; instead, 
they will be given equal opportunities based on their individual needs. 
Excellence fits into this process as the individual's specific educational 
needs are met and as that individual is enabled to progress as far as his or 
her abilities and desires will allow. 

This paradigmatic shift will take leadership to promote, because acceptance 
must move from a process focusing on the system to ons focusing on the 
individual. The "systems focus" model of the past plugs individuals into 
prearranged slots demanding conformity The "individual focus" model 
molds the system to the individual while celebrating individual independ- 
ence and creativity. 
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A major concern for educators of the gifted during these reform efforts is 
the prospect of being subsumed by general education in the name of 
systematic reform. The fear is that opportunities will be limited to those 
needed by the majority. This is a realistic concern about what may appear 
as a minor deviation from the full "individual focus" model. However, 
resisting the changing environment and fighting against the winds of 
change are reactionary. Educators of gifted children must use the same 
progressive, future-oriented vision expected of their students. 

Advocates for the gifted have demonstrated "how the principles and 
requisites for the gifted and talented programs they espouse can expand 
the limits of the larger educational program.... Assuming that the goal of 
education reform is to improve the total education system for the benefit of 
all students, the development, expansion, and improvement of programs for 
the gifted are legitimate purp)oses and we have a resf)onsibility and logical 
role to play in the realization of this goal" (Seaberg, 1991, p. 1). 

Until the shift to the individualized, quality paradigm becomes accepted 
and clearly displaces the industrial model paradigm, the old equity and 
excellence definitions will continue to dominate. This definitional domi- 
nance will hinder the infusion and codification of gifted and talented 
education into the total educational program. "By remaining peripheral we 
have become extremely vulnerable. Gifted programs are being eliminated in 
schools all over the United States" (Feldhusen, 1991, p. 115). 

Ability Grouping Among the most divisive areas in American education is that of ability 

grouping. Increasingly the premise of removing students from the 
mainstream of schooling and placing those students into homogeneous 
groups has come under fire. Nationally, the trend for students with 
disabilities has been to meet their specific needs within a program that, as 
much as possible, mainstreams these students into heterogeneous classes 
or into their least restrictive environment. This trend for heterogeneous 
groupings clearly has impacted gifted education. 

In an analysis of current research utilizing meta-analytic techniques to 
evaluate findings on ability grouping, Kulik and Kulik (1987) reported that 
Slavin and Karweit (1984) found that "within-class grouping — in which 
students are assigned to different groups within a heterogeneous classroom 
according to aptitude or performance — is clearly beneficial for learners" 
(Kulik & Kulik, 1987, p. 22). Rirther, in a more recent study "Slavin found 
that the evidence did not support the use of comprehensive, full day 
grouping of pupils into different classrooms on the basis of ability, but did 
support the use of within-class ability grouping...." (Kulik & Kulik, 1987, p. 
22). Overall, Slavin concluded that ability grouping is maximally effective 
when it is done for only one or two subjects, with students remaining in 
heterogeneous classes most of the day; when it greatly reduces student 
heterogeneity in a specific skill; when group assignments are frequently 
reassessed; and when teachers vary the level and pace of instruction 
according to students' needs (Kulik & Kulik, 1987). 

While most gifted educators agree that more research is necessary to 
better determine what is truly the best for able learners, the beauty of 
Slavin and Karweit's findings supporting within-class groupings in 
heterogeneous classrooms is that such a process bridges the equity/ 
excellence dilemma. While educators are loathe to admit to political 
solutions to educational problems, the issue of ability grouping appears to 
be a compromise that can accommodate research findings. In the face of 
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current trends, within-class grouping can provide a process to meet the 
equity/excellence dichotoniy during the shift of paradigms. 

Organizational Perhaps nowhere else in American education has the clash of paradigms 
Strategies and f'^en so obvious and intense as it has at the middle school level. The shift 
Flexibility of junior high school subject-oriented concepts to the more bridging 

nx<iani^of:^»«>i Dio„ "^'^^'^ concepts, with individual emphasis accentuating the 

i^rganizaiionai nans differences. The individual focus of middle level education is evident in the 

following recommendations: "The fundamental purpose of grouping 
learners should be to place them in settings that best meet their needs. For 
gaining many types of experience, heterogeneous groups present more 
natural and lifelike situations. In others homogeneous groupings may have 
some advantages. Neither completely heterogeneous nor homogeneous 
approaches deal responsively with the developmental variance among 
young adolescents" (National Association of Secondary School Princioals 
[NASSP], 1989, p. 15). ^ 

The equity/excellence dilemma resurfaces. In reviewing what the experts 
have to say on the one hand, homogeneous groupings for able learners are 
called for while, on the other hand, heterogeneous groupings are to be the 
rule. In fact, both are probably valid, except that the "preferred" system is 
placed above the individual learner instead of developing the system for 
the individual learners. 

Equifinatity means that there are many potential ways to reach resolution. 
Due to learner differences, varied techniques and processes are necessary 
to meet their needs. Focusing on heterogeneous v. homogeneous grouping 
results in a shift from the individual focus to the systems focus. It appears 
that the NASSP's Council on Middle Level Education recognized that 
dilemma: "Groupings should serve early adolescent developmental needs. 
Effective groupings depend to a large extent on adequate guidance in 
helping pupils select courses and co-curricular activities suited to their 
abilities and interests" (NASSR 1989, pp. 15-16j. Such a position was 
reflected by Schatz: "Our educational premise must be that of flexible 
pacing: the best education matches the pace of instruction with individual 
abilities, interests, to performance needs" (Schatz, 1989, p. 4). In effect, the 
individual student's need to achieve a quality education is based upon what 
that specific student needs. 

A system based on the specific student is the antithesis of the industrial 
model. However, this individual focus is the wave of the future. Attempting 
to develop a specific organizational plan tigain endeavors to return us to 
the lock-step industrial model that focuses on the system rather than the 
individual. Schatz noted this problem: "The need to remove barriers and 
promote active learning is clear. Legitimate concerns exist, however, that in 
implementing new models, a 'lock-step' or 'one size fits all' curriculum may 
simply be reinvented" (Schatz, 1989, p. 1). 

This view was further expanded in The School of the Third \Mive of 
Reforms: The Need to Go Beyond Current Structure: "Flexibility to seek 
better ways and the commitment to evaluate one's efforts will be hallmarks 
ot the third wave school. Institutional well-being cannot be mandated from 
outside, but the hope is it can be fostered from within. Changing mediocre 
educational systems into excellent ones necessitates policy transformation 
that is far more radical than accounting for absences, setting graduation 
requirements, logging instructional hours and taking competency tests. Can 
these more 'radical' changes take place while administrations and the 
public cling to an earlier vision of 'school'? The answer is no. The good 
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news is that a new vision of school is already taking shape and hopefully 
root as well" (Griswold, 1991, p. 10). 

Equifinality enables us to know there are many paths to achieve a summit. 
Fbr education, and especially for the education of the gifted and talented, 
the focus is on shifting to the individual learner and to the learners 
teacher/facilitator "An old adage states, in effect, if you want to change 
something, you must first understand it!' This insight includes underetand- 
ing what seems to prevent something from changing (Goodlad, 1989, p. 

rhallf^noe to Gifted Educators of the gifted are in a position to lead American education into 
Challenge to Uinea paradigm by embracing change and the future and by ejecting the 

Program Educators structures of the past. Successful transition led and supported by 

educators of gifted and talented children will strengthen all of American 
education and increase opportunities for our most able learners. However, 
rejection of the emerging paradigm through focusing on narrow, backward- 
oriented issues could jeopardize much more than what is seen as simply 
gifted and talented education's future. 

No one structure exists as a panacea for significant school reform and for 
the continued improvement in opportunities for gifted and talented 
students. Rather, each school must focus on its individual learners to 
develop programming that meets their needs. The new focus is on the 
quality of the individual, not on systematic uniformity. 
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School Restructuring: Impact on Attitudes, 
Advocacy, and Educational Opportunities 
for Gifted and Talented Students 

Roselyn F^ank — Director, Special Projects, Massachusetts Department of Education 

Introduction During the past decade, a blizzard of papers and commission reports on 

the need for national educational reform have been written. The in- 
adequacies of public education have been regularly documented, and 
experts daily debate alternative solutions in the print and electronic media. 
As part of this new wave of educational reform, schools in America are 
being asked to "restructure." 

Restructuring has been defined as a fundamental and comprehensive 
transformation of the traditional school organization and of the roles and 
responsibilities of sdiool personnel within that organization Restructuring 
calls for systemic change in the way that schools design and deliver 
educational programs and services. School restructuring has come to 
include a series of common components: changes in school governance, 
shared decision making by school staff in determining the mission and 
organization of the school, new ways of developing curriculum, new 
approaches to scheduling, and greater involvement of parents and 
community. 

Societal Changes For those concerned about the education of gifted and talented students, 

school restructuring offers new challenges and new opportunities. Each ' 
component of school restructuring offers rich options to identify, develop, 
and hone the gifts and talents of students in powerful and expansive ways 
To enable this to happen, advocates for gifted and talented programs must 
join in the common task of transforming schools in response to many 
complex societal changes, including changes in demographics, family 
structure, and the workplace. 

Changing Demographics: The face of our society is changing at an ever-increasing pace. As the year 
Student Diversity 2000 approaches, Americans are becoming more ethnically culturally, and 

linguistically diverse. According to the US. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, more than 600,000 people emigrate to this country annually The 
changing face of Europe and Asia is bringing a new wave of immigrants to 
our shores. Demographic forecasts tell us that one in every three people in 
the united States will be a minority by the year 2020. 

There are economic changes as well. In 1986, 4.5 million women were in 
toe work force but living in poverty, and more than half had children. 
Further, one in five children in the countrv now lives in poverty In 
response, schools are being challenged to' increase their capacity to 
identify, develop, and hone the gifts and talents of children from diverse 
racial, socioeconomic, and cultural backgrounds. 

Changes in Fkmily Structure The majority of American women have now joined the work force and 
and Interaction Between abandoned the role of full-time homemaker. In recent yeai^, there has been 
School and the Fbmily a dramatic increase in the numbers of single-parent families. Many of these 

families lack an extended family support network. In more than half of 
two-parent families with school-age children, both parents work full time. 
Many communities are concerned about the growing numbers of latchkey 
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children. Despite these changes in family structures, there is no national 
policy on day care. 

Distance from school also has become a factor that affects interaction 
between school personnel and families. Children live at greater distances 
from the schools they attend. In many parts of the country, both children 
and teachers must commute to school. Unlike the past, parents and 
teachers are less likely to see one another within the neighborhood. 
Schools that are restructuring are working to establish new organizational 
responses to these changes. For example, some schools are extending the 
school day by instituting a wide range of early morning and after-school 
programs. In other schools, personnel are exploring new ways of reachmg 
out to parents — holding meetings at the workplace and at community 
sites aiid arranging early morning, evening, and/or weekend conference 
times. All of these efforts offer ways to respond to the changing needs o» 
families and to engage families in the nurturance, development, and 
expression of students' gifts and talents. 

Changes in the VStorkplace The American workplace has undergone rapid changes in the past two 
* decades as it has moved from the needs of a low-tech operation to the 

demands of a high-tech setting. Business leaders say that today's work 
force needs more than just competency in the basic skills, it needs highly 
developed critical thinking, problem solving and collaborative skills. 

Many schools have not kept pace with the changing demands of the 
workplace and cannot meet these needs. They continue to provide rote 
learning and assembly-line approaches to delivering curriculum. Staff and 
curriculum from programs for gifted and talented students have much to 
offer in meeting the needs of all students to enter the 21st Century 
workplace. Schools that are restructuring can provide opportunities for 
those educators who are experienced in gifted and talented programming. 
These educators can assume leadership roles because of their experience 
in the teaching of critical and creative thinking and problem-solving skills. 

A Vision for Gifted and School restructuring begins by developing a shared vision — a new way of 
T»lf»nfod Fdiiration in seeing the school organization approach its mission — a vision that is 
lalented Lducaiion in ^^^6 ^^^^^ p^^^ community What might such a restructured 

Restructured Schools ^^^qqi look like? What vision might be developed tor such a school? P^tty 

Bruce Mitchell (1990) said it well: 

In the schools we seek, all children, from the less able to the most able, 
experience challenging work which engages and instructs so that 
children learn to use their minds well. All children from the less able to 
the most able move along at their own pace. Each feels that the adults 
around them expect success and will watch closely to ensure success. 
The rich curriculum provides a center for, not the boundaries of, 
instruction. Teachers assume that adaptations and extensions will be 
needed for all children, based upon their learning style, rate and level. 
Teachers have the capacity and resources to provide these adaptations 
and extensions.... 

In the schools we seek, highly able students and less able students do 
not compete for resources. Achieving success for all students is not 
equated with achieving the same results. Faculty and administrators 
understand that the differences in abilities among students vary widely 
They work to bring the community into the education of all children 
but a special effort is made to draw the community toward students 
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whose difference in ability require additional resources and support. 
Thus the community sees education of the most and least able as a 
challenge to be met, not as a problem which syphons off resources 
(p. 3). 

Historically, schools have been conservative, stable institutions that change 
extremely slowly and that embody traditional, time-tested values. Schools 
that are restructuring are willing to break with tradition and become risk 
takers by breaking new ground and reevaluating all aspects of school 
practice. Curriculum and pedagogy are being rethought in light of new 
research and demographic changes. 

Several decades ago, society divided responsibilities between schools and 
families with certitude. The role of the schools was to teach, and the role 
of parents was to support schools in time-honored ways. Schools that are 
restructuring are willing to rethink these historical assumptions. They 
recognize that family support can no longer be assumed but must be 
cultivated and nurtured. These schools not only are reaching out to 
families but also are extending their outreach efforts to the broader 
community. 

Social service organizations, museums, libraries, colleges and universities, 
and business and industry are becoming vital partners in the life and 
mission of the school. Taken together, there is new potential for greater 
understanding of student needs and renewed advocacy for the full 
development of students' gifts and talents. 

Every student receives a message about school, about how it feels to be in 
the school, and about how it feels to be one's self in the school setting. The 
ethos of the school is frequently referred to as school climate. Restructuring 
schools means paying attention to the school climate and having students 
see that the expression of their gifts and talents is welcomed and valued. 
Restructured sdiools are making conscious efforts to model and support 
the cultural and socioeconomic background.s of their students through the 
composition of their staff and the nature and content of their curriculum. 

School climate is concerned with human value — from the way people are 
treated in textbooks to the types of art work displayed in a school's halls or 
corridors. Respect, support, cooperation, and conflict resolution are all 
important aspects of school climate. Students become advocates for 
themselves and for the school as they contribute their gifts and talents to a 
wide range of learning experiences, including community service, 
mediation, and other types of school and community leadership projects. 

Restructuring calls for particular emphasis on addressing the needs of 
at-risk students who are in danger of failing and becoming future dropouts. 
In general, society has not thought about gifted and talented students as 
part of the population of students at risk. Instead, these students have been 
perceived as being better at "doing school," at performing traditional 
school tasks. 

Educators in programs for gifted and talented students know better Many 
of these students have indeed been at risk; they have been unchallenged, 
unsupported, and unattended to. Special programs for gifted and talented 
students have frequently failed to address their needs. Frequently, students 
were offered a puUout program for two or three hours a week, but no 
curriculum modifications were made during the rest of the time. 
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In schools that are restructuring, new opportunities exist to provide 
challenge, depth, and academic rigor. There is strong focus on the 
development of broad-based themes and interdisciplinary curricula, always 
stressed in programs for gifted and talented students. Stude-its are bein 5 
asked to link concepts across disciplines, to think on their feet, and to 
speak and write persuasively about things that are important to them. 
Students are able to choose from a large menu of options tailored to 
individual inclinations, talents, and abilities. 

Schools that are restructuring are using systems of assessment that rely on 
exhibitions of mastery and portfolios of students' work over time. These 
schools are experimenting with schedules; longer periods and interdiscipli- 
nary courses are allowing students to pursue topics and interests in 
considerable depth. In addition to greater flexibility in the use of Instruc- 
tional time, varied grouping arrangements are being used to promote 
student interaction and achievement beyond conventional age-based 
groups. At these schools, teachers are guides, coaches, and mentors. 

Advocacy Through Research has confirmed what experience has always told us: Family 
Family Involvement involvement in their children's education is basic to the success of their 

children in school. Parents are the children's first teachers at home and 
continue to serve in a teaching capacity when the children enter school. 
Schools that welcome families not only will benefit from their support but 
also will be better able to understand and address the gifts and talents of 
the student population. 

In many schools, family involvement now means a departure from 
traditional home-school activity. School personnel understand that there 
are diverse ways in which families can become involved in their children's 
education. If some parents are not going into the school, the school may 
need to go to the parents. Schools must be willing to experiment with new 
approaches that address family needs for flexible time frames, child care, 
and transportation. Schools may also need to adopt an expanded definition 
of their mission and collaborate with other community service providers In 
reaching out to parents whose circumstances prevent them from being as 
Involved as they may want to be in their children's schooling. 

Schools can build on relationships that families may have with community 
organizations and agencies, particularly families who are under-involved In 
the school. Partnerships with these community resources will help schools 
bring information to families In familiar and comfortable settings. These 
Inreractlons will also demonstrate the school's respect for fanwiies and 
their cultures, its understanding of barriers that limit parental involvement 
In school, and Its desire to address family needs and concerns. School 
personnel can build advocacy for gifted students by consciously focusing 
on new approaches to family Involvement. 

Schools that are restructuring are making serious efforts to engage gifted 
and talented students in active learning experiences. Through such 
projects, students gain new insights about how they want to relate to 
others and to themselves. They become empowered to use their gifts and 
talents and learn a great deal about becoming socially responsible adults. 

School personnel are engaging students by highlighting real life needs. 
Students can apply and develop their gifts and talents by working on a 
range of community concerns from Issues related to the elderly and day 
care to environmental problems, such as waste management and recycling. 
Service learning helps students to understand the relevance of their course 
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work and, further, to test their learning against the reality of the world 
around them. Educators of gifted and talented students know that there are 
few better ways to Inspire a student's Interest than by allowing the student 
to analyze a real-life problem. 

However, service learning is more than exposing students to complex 
problems that demand complex solutions. Students are able to assume 
leadership positions in which they learn important skills of working on a 
project and seeing it through to completion. Ultimately, the experience 
prepares these students to become educated and confident citizens. Once 
exposed to the needs of the community and challenged by the responsibil- 
ity of helping others, young people increase their sense of community 
involvement. In response, community members become advocates for these 
students. There is enhanced recognition of the importance these gifted 
students have to the future welfare of their neighborhood, their community, 
and the world. 

Building Advocates Through A number of schools have formed significant new relationships — 

Business Partnerships school-business partnerships. Many of these school-business partnerships 

are benefiting from the shared information on the realities and needs of the 
workplace, which is integrated into the students' course work. In addition, 
some schools are becoming adept at Integrating technological advances 
into their learning environment and providing students with experiences in 
businesses and other community settings that make curriculum relevant 
and compelling. Partnerships with businesses are helping schools to 
restructure by supporting the upgrading of curriculum; encouraging 
research and development in curriculum revision; and helping to develop 
flexible, participatory learning opportunities that capture and maintain the 
students' interest in learning. 

Most business people know that organizations cannot change easily 
without outside support. In schools that are restructuring, business leaders 
are often providing that support. They are having dialogue with school 
leaders and helping them to restructure through assistance with strategic 
planning, systemwide analysis, and deployment of resources. Among other 
outcomes, these efforts enable business leaders to appreciate the 
importance of serving as mentors for gifted and talented students. 
Specifically, business leaders are working to: 

• Implement systemwide self-assessment, which can become the basis for 
strategic planning and partnership goals. This self-assessment is an 
excellent starting point for partnerships that can ultimately lead to 
advocacy. 

• Help schools to develop a vision and an operational definition of the 
school's mission. Such a mission statement provides the foundation on 
which schools set their own policies, programs, and practices. 

Through partnerships with schools at the local level, businesses are 
addressing the development of gifted and talented students by: 

• Establishing business site internships for administrators, teachers, and 
students, which expose them to industry needs and expectations for the 
21st Century 

• Assisting in the introduction of performance-baseu assessment that 
rewards and motivates competence, initiative, and creativity for staff and 
students alike 
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The National Alliance for Business (NAB) reports that "not only students 
but also teachers, principals, area administrators and the superintendent 
need to be held accountable" (NAB, 1989, p. 5). Schools have traditionally 
measured student performance through grades and test scores, but richer 
and more varied measures of student performance are needed. Increasingly, 
business leaders and others are asking for samples of students' work; they 
are asking to see portfolios and demonstrations of mastery that will show 
what students have learned and accomplished. Gifted and talented students 
are flourishing with this approach to assessment because it supports 
in-depth understanding of subjects and concepts. In turn, businesses 
become advocates for the needs of gifted students and become supporters 
of school programs and practices that set high standards of excellence. 

Summary in summary to achieve desired outcomes for gifted and talented students, 
the goals for all students within restructured schools must be called to 
mind. Parents, school personnel, and community leaders must wrestle with 
the following essential questions: 

• What should all students kiiow and be able to do as a result of their 
educational experiences? 

• How are student growth and progress assessed in meaningful ways? 

• What are the school's unique responsibilities in serving students who are 
gifted and talented? 

• What are the shared responsibilities of the families, the school district, 
and the community-at-large in meeting the needs of these students? 

Schools that restructure are creating a sense of shared responsibility 
among all the stakeholders. They are experimenting with new ways to 
respond to the changing structure of families and to the changing demands 
of the 21st Century workplace. They are developing approaches that 
identify and serve gifted and talented students from diverse backgrounds 
and diverse socioeconomic, ethnic, and racial groups. These schools are 
forming creative school-business partnerships to address issues of content, 
curriculum, and accountability for students and teachers. They are 
developing a multipronged advocacy base that will ultimately enhance the 
structure, learning experiences, and expectations for all teachers and 
students in a restructured school. 

Mitchell, P. B. (1990, December). State policy issues in the eu -ation of gifted and 
talented students. Prepared for the Office of Education Rei.- < ± and Improvement 
Steering Committee. Manu.script submitted for publication die US. 
Department of Education. 
National Alliance of Business. (1989). A blueprin: f^r business on restructuring 
education. Washington, DC: Author. 
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Community Links as Resources 



Patricia A. Kieine — Assistant Professor of Educational Leadership, Wright State University 
and 

James T. Webb — Professor and Assistant Dean, School of Professional Psycholoi . .Mght 
State University 

Introduction During the last decade, parents and business leaders have expressed strong 

concern about the quality of education in our country and have sought to 
become more involved in the planning and implementation of school 
experiences. Personnel in some school districts have viewed this as an 
unwarranted and even unwelcome intrusion, while others have been more 
accepting. 

This trend of community involvement has strong potential for improving 
gifted education. Neglecting such involvement could have serious negative 
consequences for gifted education. This chapter focuses on some of the 
most important issues in cultivating community resources. 

Meeting Affective 
Needs of Gifted 
Children 



Bridging the Gap Between 
Home and School 



A most important and enduring problem in meeting affective needs of 
gifted children is bridging the gap between home and school. Affective 
needs of gifted children optimally should be met through cooperative 
efforts. However, tensions and misunderstandings often exist between 
parents and school personnel, thereby preventing positive actions and also 
potentially being emotionally harmful to the students. Meaningful 
home/school partnerships seldom exist, and there is often a sense of 
alienation and distance — even suspicion and distrust — or, at best, a 
sense that the other party is irrelevant. 

Parents of gifted children commonly complain that school personnel are 
unsupportive, disinterested in their children's special needs, or even hostile. 
The hustration of these parents often leads them to feel extremely angry. 
School personnel, on the other hand, relate that parents of gifted children 
are demanding of special factors, are overly critical, and do not understand 
either appropriate educational activities or the limitations under which 
schools must operate. 

Parents of gifted children are often seen as an elitist group of "unguided 
missiles," and parent advocacy groups are seen as rabble rousers. 
Simultaneously, the parents often view the schools as being unresponsive, 
advocating mediocrity, supporting the "mainstreaming" of gifted students, 
and forcing gifted students into a Procrustean bed with uniform curriculum 
designed for the average or below average child. 

Too often, perhaps even typically, there exists an "us versus them" 
mentality between school personnel and parents of gifted children. This is 
unfortunate because during such struggles, the child, who is the object of 
the whole educational endeavor, tends to become lost in the process. 
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How can the gap between home and school be bridged? How can that 
chasm that seems to have widened in the last several decades be narrowed 
or even eliminated? 

Both parents and educators must recognize that our society has an 
enduring ambivalence with the purpose of education, particularly public 
education, and even more ambivalence about education of the gifted and 
talented. Our nation's leaders talk at length about the need for our 
brightest youngsters to lead us into the 21st Century, but these same 
leaders provide little support — financial or otherwise — for truly 
excellent, challenging and individualized education for these high potential 
youngsters. This ambivalence appears to stem from what Tannenbaum 
(1990) described as the conflict between equity and excellence in American 
education. 

Because gifted children are by definition exceptional, they require different 
educational experiences. But differentiated and individualized education 
often, though not necessarily is the antithesis of a system. And certainly 
some systems are more rigid, while others allow for more flexible pacing 
options (Cox, Daniel, & Boston, 1985). 

Changing school districts to meet the needs of gifted children can be very 
difficult, particularly in the current educational climate that is so opposed 
to ability grouping and advocates heterogenous grouping for cooperative 
learning. To accomplish such change, educators and parents need to work 
together. 

In many communities, a change in posture pjid attitude is needed by both 
the parents and by the teachers. Pfeirents must recognize that teachers are 
professionals and, as such, few teachers actively seek to be malicious or 
neglectful toward gifted children. Parents must realize that schools 
historically have reflected the values of communities, rather than leading 
the way to set standards. Education systems do what society asks them to 
,.nd, therel>y, keenly reflect the cultural ambivalence society has about 
.nation in general and gifted education in particular. Teachers must 
rfjcognize that caring parents want the best for their children (and should 
want the best) and that parents often have information about children not 
possessed by the teacher 

Beyond exhorting these attitude changes, there are also some general 
behaviors that can help overcome the gop. In some school districts, the 
problem is getting parents involved, knowledgeable, and n -sponsible. 
Substantial documentation exists concerning the impo e of parental 
involvement in enhancing a school's quality of educat ^d in increasing 
parental satisfaction with the effectiveness of the schooi i^Flaxman and 
Inger, 1991). To get parents involvei, often a straightforward invitation to 
form a parent group will suffice. 

In other school districts,' the problem is getting schools or communities to 
rethink their position on gifted education because many view gifted 
education as elitist and, therefore, undesirable. Where elitism is raised as a 
concern, the approach most likely to work is to contrast the operations of 
the school district's gifted education program with its athletic program. A 
comparison of policies and procedures for implementing these programs 
helps to bring out society's values and unrecognized attitudes regarding the 
community's ambivalence toward gifted education. 
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Fbr a particular child, however, such general approaches are usually not 
helpful in producing cooperative actions to the satisfaction of those 
involved. In particular, disagreements seem to arise most often in the 
following areas: 

• Whether or not a child is identified as gifted 

• Expectations that may accompany a child identified as gifted 

• Unrealistic expectations or expectations that are not jointly shared by 
home and school 

• Questions about early entrance, grade advancement, or continuous 
progress 

• Attitudes about elitism 

• Handling stress 

• Deciding who is responsible for what actions 

Resolving such disagreements usually involves mediation, due process, or, 
as a last resort, legal remedies. As noted later in this chapter, there is an 
increasing amount of legal and quasi-legal literature concerning appropriate 
education of gifted children, all of which reflect instances where under^* 
standing, communication, and cooperation have broken down. 

Affective Strategies Despite the cultural ambivalence and other factors that may generate a 

for Parents problematic milieu, there are specific actions parents can take to meet the 
affective needs of gifted children. 

However, several particular hindrances, most of which do not stem from 
giftedness per se, must be recognized. All have major negative intellectual, 
academic, and affective implications, although some authors, e.g., Piirto 
(1992), might disagree with the negativity. Some of them cannot be 
changed by parents or schools, while others can be. Ten hindrances are 
prevalent in our current society: 

• Poverty and low socioeconomic status 

• Drugs, including alcohol 

• Minority group status 

• Family disintegration 

• Harsh, inconsistent punishment 

• Overconformity to societal expectations 

• Perfectionism by the parents 

• Rewarding indiscriminately the child's behaviors (i.e., '*gold and garbage'* 

alike) 

• Emotional problems by family members (e.g., insecurity, depression, and 
low self-esteem) 

• Chance 

By contrast, 10 particularly key behavioral patterns support or enhance the 
development of intellectual potential: 




• Closeness, communication, and affection with at least one mentor 

• Being in an atmosphere of optimism and high expectancies 

• Acceptance of the child's feelings, though not necessarily the behaviors 

• Modeling and treating the child with honesty and trust 
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• Consistency in discipline and expectations 

• Seeing parents, teachers, and other role models taking risks 

• Allowing the child to take risks through establishing the fewest possible 
rules, except for the child with attention deficit disorder 

• Self-reflection, self-understanding, and appreciation of oneself as an 
individual 

• Development of a sense of humor 

• Chance 

It is not possible to succinctly describe ways to overcome the hindrances 
and to adopt the recommended behavior patterns; books have been written 
on each of these subjects. Indeed, the very presence of these books that 
focus on behavioral and emotional patterns of gifted children represents a 
major advance during the last decade regarding gifted children. 

Similarly there has been an increased focus on affective needs by state and 
national associations concerned with gifted children. For example, the 
National Association for Gifted Children formed a Parent and Community 
Division and a Guidance and Counseling Division. Recurring themes in the 
meetings of these divisions are the joint inclusion of parents and teachere, 
and a focus on affective needs. Similar efforts have been undertaken by the 
Supporting Emotional Needs of Gifted (SENG) program at Wright State 
University the Gifted Child Society of New Jersey, and the College of 
Education at the University of Northern Colorado. Such efforts did not exist 
until the last decade. 

Most importantly however, parents need to have the opportunity to meet 
and share parenting experiences with each other. Through such interchange, 
parents feel less alone and more empowered to meet their children's 
affective needs. In such a forum, parents are able to "swap parenting 
recipes" and to decide more specifically which actions are appropriate (or 
inappropriate) for their children and their family Discussion and support 
groups are as important for parents of gifted children as for any other 
group of exceptionality. 

Promoting Coromunity 
Support for Gifted 
Children 

As emphasized in the preceding section, community awareness and 
support are extremely important. The strong community support for varsity 
sports or school bands has not been simply accidental. The support 
occurred because efforts marshaled community acceptance. The implica- 
tion seems clear: support through marketing is needeu for gifted education. 

One difficulty in marketing gifted education is the name of product — 
gifted education. Barents, teachers, administrators, and the students 
themselves regularly report a strong sense of discomfort with the term. 

Another problem arises from educators' own discomfort with the product. 
Educators themselves often have not resolved the- , own cultural ambiva- 
lence. Further, they may not be fully convinced ol die worth of our product. 
They must, nevertheless, persuade others to get involved if tliey are to 
achieve community support and involvement. 



Obtaining Support 
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Too often, educators and parents of gifted children talk only to each other 
and not to persons in decision-making positions or to those who shape 
community attitudes. State, local, and national conferences on gifted 
children need broader inclusion; otherwise it is the "converted" preaching 
to the "saved." Fortunately the National Association for Gifted Children and 
The Association for the Gifted have demonstrated leadership in this area. 
However, more efforts are needed. The key leaders in communities need to 
be continually reminded that no society has ever been held in the highest 
esteem because of that society's high level of mediocrity. 

Getting Otheiv Involved After years of study the Richardson Foundation (Cox, Daniel, & Bo.ston, 
(Mentorships) 1985) identified five programming options that held the most promise for 
providing appropriate educational opportunities for gifted and talented 
students. Internships and mentoring programs were among tlie most 
promising practices for flexible advancement and pacing. 

In practice, however, mentoring programs have been severely underutilized. 
Gifted students have been enjoined to participate in field trips, artist-in- 
residence programs, and job-shadowing, but they have seldom participated 
in true mentorship experiences, despite obvious benefits. Mentoring 
re.'ationships affect and benefit the mentors, the students, the faculty and 
tiie schools in many ways. 

Mentorships provide excellent opportunities for businesses to become 
involved in education in meaningful ways and to increase the resources for 
gifted students. Students hone thinking skills and develop creativity 
Situations demand that students be real-life problem solvers because they 
consistently confront questions and seek answers. Mentorships have been 
shown to result in increased self-esteem for students who experience 
successful solving of real-life problems (Reilly 1992). And both mentor and 
mentee find new ways to respond to probbms within mutual fields of 
interest. 

Mentorships provide unique opportunities for students to develop skills in 
diverse areas and provide the connections between work and school that 
are necessary to hold the interest of gifted students. Schools, in more 
traditional offerings, cannot provide such a variety of in-depth experiences 
that have real-life emphasis and that often involve the use of sophisticated 
equipment. The impact of real-life actions connect with wo.'k in the 
classroom. For example, while observing veterinarians reconstructing a tail 
for a peregrine falcon, a student sees the usefulness of advanced algebra 
and trigonometry While writing copy for an advertizing agency a student 
sees the need to proofread and edit written material. 

For many students, mentorships help to develop a clearer definition of 
career options, a particular problem for many gifted youngsters who have 
multipotentiality or whose interests are unusual and arcane. Although 
gifted students are usually encouraged to believe that they "can do 
anything" as a career, they simultaneously may feel pressure resulting from 
high expectations of others. Mentors are often best equipped to provide 
guidance. 

Additionally students benefit from the inspiration generated by a role 
model. Mentors offer their mentees encouragement, advice, and counsel; 
help with career moves; and provide inspiration. The visibility and 
excitement of being exposed to powerful people adds another dimension. 

Mentoring programs allow students to gain a more mature sense of 
responsibility and direction. Mentees choose topics and focu* select a 
mentor, work with others, and complete projects for which they have 
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substantial responsibility Participating in a mentoring program involves 
moderate risk, another motivating factor for gifted students. Research has 
indicated that moderate risk taking increases performance, persistence, 
sense of competence, pride, satisfaction, and self-knowledge. The tolerance 
for errors and the pleasure of succeeding where success is not guaranteed 
are important as well. 

Mentoring programs also influence staff (Reilly, 1992), The opportunity to 
work one-on-one with an enthusiastic student, along with the additional 
classroom resources and professional development, results in increased 
satisfaction with work roles. Observing and guiding students who create 
meaningful products adds to a teacher's sense of satisfaction, not only 
because the student demonstrates greater knowledge and skills, but also 
because the student manifests more appropriate interpersonal behaviors, 
such as communicating, coping, and being responsible. 

Student interaction with both their mentors and their teachers can lead to 
positive implications for the education of those students who did not 
participate in a mentoring program. Mentors may volunteer, or teachers 
may invite them, to speak in the classroom. 

Mentors commonly report benefits to themselves: rejuvenated spirit and 
enthusiasm, clarified goals, renewed hope for the future; and fresh new 
ideas from the student. Many mentors feel that they have accomplished 
some of their goals through their mentee's efforts, particularly since 
mentees often undertake projects that mentors cannot accomplish because 
of other priorities. Some mentors even report a change in their sense of 
self, new friendships, and increased opportunities. 

Mentoring also affords the mentor an opp>ortunity to assist new talent to 
enter the profession, often repaying past favors when they themselves were 
similarly mentored. Most people readily recall those who supported their 
entry into a field and recognize the value of that assistance. 

Establishing a mentoring program may provide a challenge, particularly in 
meshing the organizational structure and philosophies of business with 
those of education. Employers must allow their employees to engage in the 
mentoring process, which often is initially inefficient from a business 
viewpoint. Because they do not follow a traditional classroom format, 
mentoring programs can challenge educators as well. For a mentoring 
program to work, both the educational and business perspectives must be 
involved, with recognition of the vast differences between the two. As 
Roseneau (1982) noted, the structure and organization of public school 
systems is as different from large profit-making corporations as rural 
. oadside apple vendors differ from fabricators of nuclear submarines. 

Despite their differences, theorists confirm that education and business can 
successfully collaborate. Businesses must become involved very early in 
planning school/business partnerships, and the partnership coordinator 
must be politically aware and sensitive to differences between the public 
and private sector 

Although businesses may offer to become partners in education, educators 
may be wary of their intentions and, therefore, reluctant to accept business 
participation in school endeavors. Educators sometimes believe that the 
business community's involvement stems from self-interest, rather than 
from a desire to help students. 

It is important to realize that goals of schools and businesses are not 
contradictory Business may achieve some overall corporate goals through 
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investing time and resources in a mentoring program. Besides increased 
well-being and satisfaction of employees who chose to mentor, businesses 
may help to promote educational change, improve the quality of future 
employees and citizens, and make a contribution to their communities. 
Companies can promote good public relations as well as generate 
marketing benefits. 

Recognizing the severity of the nation's educational problems and their 
impact on business, the business community has recently exerted efforts 
to influence school operations. Large corporations such as Exxon and 
Fblaroid have implemented programs that attempt to deal with educational 
problems that impact directly or indirectly upon business. 

Interestingly, small and medium-sized companies often have different 
motivations because they believe they lack the fmancial resources to 
engage in substantial educational endeavors. Such companies may be 
reluctant to extend leadership for school/business partnerships. They 
express concern about becoming involved in educational conflict. More 
often, they will support education for such altruistic reasons as civic pride, 
boosterism, social conscience, and corporate guilt. 

Regardless of the size of the business or the motivation factors, historically 
the least exercised option for businesses that are dissatisfied with 
education is to form a partnership. But the existence of a mentoring 
program depends on a collaborative effort between schools and businesses, 
and businesses are increasingly interested in becoming directly involved in 
the quality of education in thsir communities. By June 1988, approximately 
73,215 partnerships between schools and businesses had been established 
(Baas, 1991), essentially tripling the number from the previous five years. 
Almost three-fourths of these school/business partnerships involved small 
or medium-sized businesses. In June 1989, the Wbll Street Journal noted 
that "business has become one of the radical elements in school reform." 

Working together may help not only to generate mentoring programs but 
also to promote cooperative community commitment to other flexible 
educational options for gifted children. As such, mentoring programs serve 
as clear models for students, faculty schools, and businesses working 
together — models that likely will be increasingly used in the future. 

Using the Legal System 
to Influence Education 

Lobbying for Ugislation During the last decade, advocacy efforts for gifted children most often have 

involved lobbying by organized groups, usually state associations, to enact 
or change state laws or regulations. These efforts have focused on passing 
laws that mandate certification of teachers, minimal standards for programs 
for gifted children, identification of these gifted students, and funding for 
gifted programs. Other advocacy efforts have included persuading state 
departments of education to issue rules and basic standaixls for establishing 
appropriate educational programs for gifted students. 

The laws that have been passed have been necessary but not sufficient, in 
providing for appropriate gifted education. The same could be said about 
many of the administrative rules, regulations, standards, and allocation of 
money by state departments of education. As a result, there has been 
recent increased emphasis on seeking remedies through case law (as 
contrasted to legislative law), and this increase will likely continue into the 
foreseeable future due to economic cutbacks and other obstacles. 
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Increasingly, parents have used case law as an advocacy approach on 
behalf of gifted children, particularly in states (such as Pennsylvania) that 
have already enacted enabling legislation. Karnes and Marquardt (1991a, 
1991b) pointed out that the legal process will t>e used in the future to bring 
greater protection for gifted children. They reported a surprising amount of 
case law, ranging from disagreements about early admission, to divorce and 
liability lawsuits where giftedness was an issue, to allegations of fraud 
against a school about falsely advertising the presence of a specialized 
program for gifted children. 

Court cases will likely increase in number in the future and will continue 
to focus on the general areas of eligibility criteria, teacher certification, 
delivery of services, due process, and tort liability (Karnes & Marquardt, 
1991a, 1991b). Even so, parents generally would be better advised to seek 
remedies through mediation and/or due process procedures. Lawsuits are 
expensive and time-consuming, often to the point of rendering issues moot 
because of the time delays. 

But few parents understand the concepts and procedures involved in 
mediation and due process in the education arena. Educational law and 
procedures are complex, and few attorneys consider themselves experts in 
such areas. 

If mor^ community advocacy is to occur, then, it must go beyond achieving 
enactment of state laws. Heightened emphasis must be given to helping 
parents understand the concepts and procedures of mediation and due 
process as primary vehicles to implement such laws in order to achieve 
optimal education for gifted children. 

Professionals outside of schools provide diverse services for persons having 
emotional or interpersonal concerns. These services range from guidance 
and advice — given by pediatricians, family practitioners, nurses, and 
nurse practitioners — to active interventions administered by such mental 
health professionals as psychologists, psychiatrists, and social workers. 
Unfortunately, these professionals have not received, and continue not to 
receive, training in affective needs of gifted children and their families. 

With rare exception, the training of community professionals fails to 
mention gifted, talented, or creative children. The only exception is in the 
field of psychology, where the Terman studies are often briefly cited as an 
example of longitudinal research regarding the educational and affective 
needs of gifted children. More recent research or clinical findings and 
implications regarding gifted children are not mentioned in textbooks and 
materials used to train education and health professionals. 

This gap in training is ironic because, of all the mental health professions, 
psychology has played the biggest role in developing conceptualizations 
and measures of such key concepts as intelligence, creativity, talent, and 
related concepts Even so, it is still not uncommon for graduate students in 
psychology to be told that when a person's IQ is above 130, intelligence 
testing is largely insignificant. Similarly, modern tests of intelligence 
continue to emphasize the lower end of the intellectual spectrum, in many 
ways even more so than was true 10 or 20 years ago. For example, the new 
revisions of the Wechsler Scales (WISC-R. WPPSl-R, WAIS-R) and the Binet, 
Fourth Edition, all have lower ceilings than the earlier Stanford-Binet. 

In fact, despite having developed many of the concepts and measures used 
in the identification and assessment of gifted children, psychology seems to 
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have generally abdicated the area. Certainly, there are some notable 
exceptions, such as Robert Sternberg, who have posited interesting and 
challenging notions. But, otherwise, psychologists have left such matters to 
educators, most of whom are not explicitly trained in assessment or in 
specific counseling and therapy techniques to the extent that psychologists 
are. Even the school psychologists employed by educational systems have 
received very little training about gifted children; their emphasis most often 
is on serving children with disabilities as specified in RL. 94-142. 

Thus, although parents often turn to health and mental health professionals 
for understanding, guidance, and assistance with gifted children, the 
community professionals are typically ill-informed and reluctant to 
consider that high intelligence or creativity might have behavioral or health 
correlates. Most seem to assume the position that if these issues were 
important, they would have been taught in professional schools or would 
be written about in journals. 

Although some articles have been written, few have specifically been 
labeled as being about gifted children. Such areas as anorexia, alcoholism, 
existential depression, obsessive-compulsive disorders, and allergic 
reactions have at various times been shown to be related to measured 
intelligence. Similarly, intelligence has been shown to be significantly 
related to the success of certain kinds of psychotlierapy. Other studies have 
shown that gifted children generally reach certain developmental milestones 
earlier than other children. 

Currently there appear to be only a few efforts to educate health and 
mental health practitioners. In 1985, the American Association for Gifted 
Children (AAGC) convened a Health Professions Task Force, which resulted 
in the publication of Reaching Out to the Gifted Child: Roles for the Health 
Professions (Hayden, 1985). In 1989, partly as a result of the AAGC Task 
Force Report, the Michigan Office of Gifted and Talented conven' , 
represei' tives from nursing, psychiatry psychology social work, and other 
related p. tessions to stimulate awareness and to promote more inservice 
education lor these professionals. This project is continuing. The School of 
Professional Psychology at Weight State University in Dayton, Ohio, has 
developed specific course curricula tor its doctoral psychology students, 
and its SENG program has organized symposia at American Psychological 
Association conventions and other meetings. 

But these efforts are minuscule and need major expansion. State and local 
associations of these professional groups should be contacted directly and 
encouraged to include sessions on the characteristics and needs of gifted 
children and their families. These same associations should be encouraged 
to publish similar articles in their professional journals. And state 
associations for gifted children should invite key leaders from these other 
professional groups to attend and participate in their conferences on gifted 
children. Examples of topics are legion: attention deficit disorder and gifted 
children, learning disabilities in gifted children, counseling for gifted 
adolescents. 

For parents who are seeking advice or who are faced with a mental health 
or counseling dilemma that is compounded by a child being gifted, the 
advice is more complex. The parents should expect that only the rarest 
health or mental health professional will understand or appreciate the 
characteristics of gifted children and the implications of these characteris- 
tics. Thus, the parents should look for an otherwise competent professional 
who demonstrates an openness to learn about gifted and talented children. 



Often, the parents must then provide the professional with lx)oks, 
references, or other authoritative information; this is an unusual approach 
for parents to have to take when dealing with professionals. 

Summary it has often been said that gifted children are not gifted for only four hours 
per week (i.e., when they are in a specialized program). This true statement 
accurately implies that gifted children have the same intellect and other 
characteristics outside the school setting when they are in the community 
at large. 

Community links regarding gifted children and their families are critical 
resources that have not been develop>ed to the extent warranted. In the 
current climate of hard economic times, opposition to ability grouping, 
and the cultural quandary about excellence versus equity, community links 
become even more critical. Gifted education cannot function in isolation; 
to attempt to do so would have tragic consequences. 
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Collaboratively Planning and Delivering 
Services to Gifted and Talented Students 

Beverly N. Parke — Educational Consultant 

Introduction Collaboration is certain to be one of the preeminent words of this decade. 

Collaboration is being discussed in the literature that describes the 
changes in society (Naisbitt, 1982), the workplace, homes, schools, and 
classrooms as the challenges currently facing our institutions and families 
are being addressed. With resources less abundant and needs at an all time 
high, working collaboratively to identity and solve problems is a strategy 
that is being employed more and more frequently. The collaborative 
process offers the most creative and responsive results because marshalling 
the talents of many individuals results in outcomes that surpass what any 
one individual can accomplish. 

While experts in the field of gifted child education (Clark, 1988; Sellin & 
Birch, 1980; Smith & Renzulli, 1979) have long called for collaborative 
efforts with general education, little true collaboration exists. More 
frequently, there are cooperative relationships (Vkn'ftissel-Baska, 1991) in 
which general educators are informed as to what is happening in gifted 
child education programs or their assistance is requested in identifying 
eligible students. Using the definition of collaboration as "a coming 
together to focus on a particular problem or issue" (A^nTassel-Baska, 1991, 
p. 253) there is scant evidence of collaborative practice between profes- 
sionals in the general and gifted child education rcuiks. 

This is surprising in that, historically, gifted students have spent a great 
deal of time in the general education arena. They have been enrolled 
primarily in programs offered as supplements to those in general education 
(Cox, Daniel, & Boston, 1985) or, in approximately 50% of the cases, have 
been enrolled full-time in general education programs (Council for 
Exceptional Children, 1978). As recently as 1990, only 48% of the states in 
the nation mandated programs for gifted students (Council of State 
Directors of Programs for the Gifted, 1990). 

With program availability and appropriateness at a premium, it is not 
surprising that the achievement levels of gifted and talented students have 
been alarmingly low. Recent data from the 1988 International Asse.' ment of 
Educational Progress (Callahan, 1990) indicate that the top 1% of jdents 
in the United States are not competing well with their peers in eleven other 
industrialized countries. These students ai reported to rank last (12th) in 
biology and algebra, 10th in chemistry, and 8th in physics. FUrther, average 
Japanese students appear to achieve at a higher level in calculus than the 
top 5% of students in the United States. 

While many factors may help to explain such circumstances, one clearly 
must focus on the current types of programs for gifted students and the 
paucity of early or articulated intervention. In studying the effects of 
program absence on skill development (Ness & Latessa, 1979), declining 
discrepancies were found between the number of skills mastered by gifted 
and nongifted groups when gifted students were not involved in specialized 
programs in kindergarten through grade 2. 

With such ev idence that gifted and talented students in general education 
classrooms are not reaching their full potential under the current structures 
of program delivery, it is vital to begin collaborative efforts in earnest. 
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Collaborating with 
General Education 
Professionals 



Some progress appears to have occurred in that a transition has been 
made from referring to the gifted and talented program to P'«f«;"f JPI 
gifted and talented (Cox, Daniel, & Boston, 1985; Kirk & Gallagher, 1983), 
to a continuum of services and programs involving the gifted and talented 
CThe Association for Gifted, 1989). Thus, .he entire education community 
has now been enfranchised in the quest .o bring appropriate education to 
gifted and talented students. Thie collaboration is the next step to a 
fuU-senrice model of program delivery. 

The potential areas for collaboration among professionals dealing with 
gifted and talented students are as many as the problems that these 
students and those responsible for their educational welfare face. Certainly, 
matters of student selection, program design, program placement, 
curriculum, evaluation, and personal well-being are a part of comprehensive 
collaborative planning and service delivery. 

Fterhaps the most essential element needed for collaboration to occur is 
the one that is most difficult to achieve. That is, everyone in the education 
community must see the need, accept responsibility, and pursue the goal 
of full service for gifted students. It is the fundamental responsibility of all 
educators to meet the individual needs of all students, including those who 
are gifted and talented. At the same time, those trained in educating gifted 
students must be willing to share responsibility and welcome the insight 
that their general education colleagues bring to the process. Mutual 
respect and determination can result in a mighty team with greater 
capability than any one member can contribute. 
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To begin the process, it is necessary to adopt a new concept of what full 
service for gifted and talented students means. In a full-service model, 
student needs are at the center of all educational decisions. This student- 
centered approach recognizes the distinguishing learning characteristics of 
gifted students (Rarke, 1990) that drive their need for programs. Rill service 
to this diverse population can be delivered only by developing a multiple- 
programming approach (Parke, 1989b; Cox, Daniel, & Boston, 1985) that 
matches programming options with individual student profiles. Decisions 
regarding program design for any one student are made by an interdiscipli- 
nary placement And review team consisting of educators, the student, and 
the parent or primary care giver. Each student's case is then coordinated by 
a teacher-advocate, most likely the homeroom teacher or gifted/talented 
coordinator. 

For this type of mode! by work, collaboration must occur on an ongoing 
basis between the ent and the teacher-advocate, the teacher-advocate 
and the patent, tlie teacher-advocate and other service personnel, and 
among members of the ^jlnceinent and review team. In this way, a flexible 
system responsive to individual student needs can emerge and ensure full 
and appropriate service. 

Successful selection of students to programs involving the gifted relies on 
wide-ranging acceptance of the need for such programs and agreement as 
to the populations to be served. This can best be accomplished through 
collaborative planning. If there is anywhere in the program development 
process that is iipe with issues and problems basic to collaboration, it is 
in determining what factors (i.e., student needs) merit a program. 

A planning committee might consider the following questions: 

• What needs do students display that make a program necessary? 

• Which students are demonstrating the need for differentiated programs? 

• How is the general education program failing to meet the needs of gifted 
and talented students? 

• What additional program types are necessary to meet those needs? 

• Are there underachieving gifted and talented students in the classroom? 

• Are program options needed to address their underachievement? 

• Are programs addressing the arts needed? 

• How will students be selected for programs? 

• Are measujes other than norm-referenced tests acceptable? 

• Who will make the final selections? 

• Will students be involved in the process? 

Such questions are at the core of the student selection and service delivery 
systems and must be handled with care. A collaborative team that 
represents different disciplines and grade levels, the administrative staff, 
other policy-making groups, parents, and students is more likely to develop 
the broad-based assessment procedures that lead to strong programs 
because such a team reflects the culture in which tlie programs must exist. 
Team members will raise important questions and concerns early in the 
planning process and will assist in building programs and developing 
procedures that will serve the students in a manner mo.st fitting to their 
setting. 
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Collaborating in the 
Student Selection 
Process 



Collaborating in 
Program Design 



Collaborating in 
Program Placement 



Most programs for gifted and talented students focus on ttie academic 
areas of mathematics and language arts \,Pfeu-ke, 1989a). Granted, these are 
amoiig the most vital aspects of curriculum, but students show exceptional 
abilities in many other areas as well. FUU service requires building 
differentiation throughout the program off'^rings in a manner that takes into 
consideration the range and intensity of gifted studenls' needs and the 
learning characteristics that differ from those of their peers (i.e., the pace 
at which they learn, their dii^^e to explore topics in depth, and their mature 
or unusual interests). 

When developing the program options to be included in a differentiated 
system of instruction, a collaborative effort among colleagues allows for 
discussion of a broad range of content possibilities. It also opens up clear 
channels to determine what options are already in place systemwide. 
Student needs can then be matched to existing program options to 
determine what program development is required. It is rare that full-service 
programming is in place; it is also rare when no service possibilities exist. 
As student needs and district resources change, the collaborative plannmg 
process must continue because the program design phase of program 
development is never complete. Collaboration is the link to full service and 
full acceptance. 

Once the assessment of needs has been completed and program design 
has begun in earnest, placement decisions for individual students can be 
made. Again, collaboration can help bring clarity to the important 
questions that arise during the placement process: 

• Should students skip grades? 

• Can a class that has low, but appropriate, enrollment operate? 

• To what extent do gifted students need to be involved with others their 
own age? 

• What if a student fails in the placement? 

• Wha. if a student does not wish to enroll in the program? 

• Are student schedules too heavy? 

Collaboration in\X)lving the student, parent, regular classroom teacher, 
teacher-advocate, gifted/talented coordinator, guidance counselor, special 
class teacher, administrator, and other appropriate parties can address 
these issues from many perspectives. Again, the likelihood for successful 
placement increases as the various points of view are brought to bear on 
the issues. 

Collaborating \n Wliile collaboration is important in all facets of planning and delivering 

cervices to gifted students, it is especially critical in the area of curriculum 
development. As stated above, full service requires differentiated curriculum 
in ^ >;i iral education curriculum as well as in special programs, including 
such frequently forgotten areas of study as vocational education special 
education, and the arts. Collaboration is needed within and among 
departments, school buildings, and grade levels; among teachers and 
students; among the students themselves; and between the schools and 
special services and community agencies. Such collaboration opens up 
great possibilities for interdisciplinary study appropriately-paced programs, 
challenging and stimulating content, in-depth study, community service 
projects, program and content articulation, mentorships, and peer 
coaching. The possibilities are endless. 
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Collaborative planning of curriculum helps to avoid turf battles over 
content, possesslveness of resources, lack of articulation, unimaginative 
course work, student passivity, and lock-step learning. These pitfeills 
torpedo programs for high-ability students on a regular basis. The topic of 
meeting individual student needs should be discussed in all schooli> 
regarding all students. It is at the core of professional responsibilit:;'. 

Collaboration can also occur in the actual delivery of instruction. When 
grouping students for instruction, collaborative practice might see students 
teamed with teachers who are the most able and willing to provide the 
more complex, rigorous, appropriately paced, and creative lessons that the 
gifted find challenging. An instructional team concept may emerge in which 
teachers specialize in content areas and assist other team members in 
lesson planning and determining what is important for the students to 
know. Resources and expertise may be shared so that a flexibly paced, 
continuous progress curriculum can be a reality. Thus, students could have 
the opportunity to pursue their ideas on an in-depth basis and could use 
materials ttiat are at their achievement levels. 

Collaborating in Many important questions must be considered when evaluating the 
Evaluation effectiveness of services to gifted and talented students: 

• How will the success of services be defined? 

• How can success be measured? 

• What do students consider to be indicators of success in these programs? 

• Should a comprehensive evaluation procedure be mounted? 

• Who will conduct the evaluation activities? 

• Is an outside evaluator needed? 

The first question alone can engage an evaluation team for weeks! To 
assure that it is answered completely and accurately, data must be 
gathered from all parties who have pertinent information, such as program 
planners, policy makers, parents, and other constituencies who affect the 
program planning and maintenance decisions. Sound evaluation practice 
assures tliat information is derived from those who are closest to the 
source of the data being sought. It also assures that the evaluation plan 
takes into account the questions of all who have commissioned the study. 

Many parties, therefore, must be involved in the evaluation process. It is 
unlikely that any one person can take on all evaluation tasks and complete 
a comprehensive, responsive study without the help of others. It would be 
foolish to do so. With the integration of programs for gifted and talented 
students into the general education structure, the wealth of direct 
information that general educators hold, and the health of programs 
depending on the activities of many people, it is essential that broad-based 
evaluations spring from broad-based committees representing the 
constituencies of the program and the constituencies of the evaluation. 
Collaboration cannot be ignored. 

Collabor&cing for Gifted and talented students appear to be at risk in regular classroom 
Student Weil-Being settings when their unique learning and personal needs are not addressed 

(Rarke, 1989b). Their well-being stems from nurturing, safe environments in 
which excellence is valued, individual differences are accepted, and 
learning is risk-free. Many gifted tudents also requiie support and 
strategies for developing and r-'\lntaining positive self-concepts as they sort 
through the challenges that face them tliroughout their lives. Such matters 
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as perfectionism, multipotentiality, asymmetrical growth, and meeting tiie 
expet ^ations of others can derail even the seemingly most resourceful 
student. 

Collaboration with support service personnel can help those planning and 
delivering instruction to gifted students in a manner that may be more 
conducive to development of their full potential. Counselors, psychologists, 
social workers, and others may wish to l)ecome directly Involved in service 
delivery by providing seminars and group or individual guidance to gifted 
students and their classmates in an effort to make the classroom a place in 
which learning can flourish. 

Implications of When taken to its logical conclusion, collaboration in the education 
Collaboration community has implications that affect the entire system of instruction. 

When student needs become the primary basis for educational decision 
making, policies may need to be reviewed, curricular delivery systems 
reconceptualized, instructional ma: .trials reorganized, staffing patterns 
redesigned, and parent/student roles in instructional planning and delivery 
reestablished. Ihie differentiation of service for the gifted and talented 
invariably results in differentiation of service for all students. Differentiation 
for all students cannot be delivered without systems that are responsive, 
flexible, and collaborative. 

Collaboration brings together a convergence of talent likely to explode into 
new ideas, unique practices, and confederations of purpose. Thus, 
conventional practice that is not working may be challenged and new 
strategies offered in its place. Or, for practice that is working, a new 
commitment to its preservation may emerge. Regardless, a more vital, 
energetic system of inst-iction is bound to emerge. Teachers and students 
alike will see the meaning in >vhat they are doing and feel a commitment to 
ensure its continuation. 

The collaborative process enables people throughout a system to come 
together to jointly work on the problems and Isbues at hand. With gifted 
and talented programs being, in the large part, separate from general 
education, they ha^^e been subject to the dianges in phliosophy and 
funding that face all distil. 'ts at one time or another Collaborative planning 
and service delivery makes ihose programs far less vulnerable as they 
become the concern and responsibility of a greater number of people. The 
more programs involving gifted and talented students are institutionalized 
as part of the general array of program offerings, the less likely tliey are to 
become easy targets for mone'^ary savings or ideological disagreement. The 
collaborative process, more tljan any other one factor, allows provisions for 
gifted and talented students to become part of the school district's 
full-semce program model in which the needs of all students are seen as 
equally important. 
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Local Administration of Programs for the 
Gifted and Talented 

Douglas Sebring — Assistant Superintendent, North Olmsted City Schools aiid 
President, Ohio Association for Gifted Children and 

Dan lUssey — President, Consortium of Ohio Ctfordinators for the Gifted and 
Gifted Coordmator for the Reynoldsburg City Schools 

Introduction in 1981, a handful of educators got together to share experiences and ideas 

about designing programs for gifted students. They founded what is known 
as the Consortium of Ohio Coordinators for the Gifted (COCO), an 
organization of administrators of i?ifted programs. A decade later, COCG 
furnishes support and leadership for raembere representing city, local, and 
exemp' ^d village school districts in virtually every county of the state. The 
organizations mission is "to promote tJhe professional growth of coordina- 
tors who facilitate appropriate education oS gifted and talented children." 

What is "appropriate education ' for the gifted and talented? During the 
10 years of COCG's existence, the definition of giftedness, the identification 
process, cunicular guidelines, and program planning for gifted childreri 
haw continued to evolve to help develop an answer to this question. These 
ai-e just several of the issues that coordinators and administratons of 
programs for the gifted have addressed in their effort to facilitate appro- 
priate education for gifted and talented children. 

Administratoni of prograi^ns for tlie gifted face additional challenges. They 
must deal with political and economic issues that affect programs for the 
gifted. They must help to define their role in the overall education program 
of the school district and help to fit services to the gifted and talented into 
the philosophy of the regular education program. Tliey must be concerned 
about staff development, program image, and evaluation of program 
effectiwness. They must articulate the benefits that services for the gifted 
provide to aH students. 

A major issue that has dirtcr implications for the regular scliool population 
is the definition of giftedness. Witliout a doubt, appropriate definition of 
the population of gifted students who will receive services should precede 
any identification process. Without having a clear understanding of what 
gifted means in a p<u1icular community, appropriate programming cannot 
occur. 

A conscientious approach must be implemented to di . .irmine who indeed 
is gifted. Educators, particularly administrator* , should recognize that 
giftedness is a relative term and that the majority of the student population 
will provide the definition by which gifted shjv^.rnti will later be identified. 
While deviation IQ can be ^ legitimate means o\ identifying a small 
percentage of the gifted population, such a dennition of giftedness may 
have no bearing on the programs in a particular school system. 

It is possible that giftedness will be defined according to whom a particular 
school system cour iers to be the students for whom differentiated 
education is merited or can be piwided. Obviously, once giftedness is 
defined, there is a change in the perception tliai other students and adults 
will have for those students identified as gifted. Therefore, grea* care must 
be used so that these gifted students are not needlessly labeled or 
segregated from the regular student population. 
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In the early 1980s, many districts with programs for the gifted focused on 
"pull-out" or resource ;oom models as a way of meeting gifted students' 
needs. With these models, it was considered "appropriate" to focus on 
academically or intellectually gifted students and to give them thinking 
skills instruction and stimulation of creative thought to supplement what 
was occurring in regular classrooms. 

In 1987, Ohio law required that the identification of gifted children shall 
include not only those students with cognitive and academic abilities but 
also those with creative thinking and visual and/or performing arts 
abilities. Statistics for 1991 showed that there were 220,963 identified gifted 
students in Ohio; this was approximately 12% of the total student popula- 
tion. Of those identiiied students, 137,843, or 62%, were not served by any 
special program or educational option. Additionally, many of those who 
were counted as served may have received a minimum of attention through 
only one program option. 

The means by which educators undertake the identification of gifted 
students can have a significant impact on the regular classroom. The 
identification process will affect the way in which classrooms operate and 
the way teachers teach. As students are tested and determined to be gifted 
or have a particular talent, their presence in class may be positively or 
negatively perceived. Those perceptions may influence the way the teacher 
delivers instruction to students in that classroom. 

Economic and Political Providing services for the gifted and talented has economic repercussions. 

Concerns positions emerge. The first is that gifted education is a viable means 
of encouraging and assuring the survival of American society and, 
therefore, large amounts of money should be expended on it. The other 
position is that such funds should be devoted to programs for those less 
able in an effort to bring them into the mainstream. Given that the 
available funding is limited, both positions have important implications. 

This economic concern leads to noUtical issues. In the political arena, an 
important question must be answered: What role should education for the 
gifted play at the local, state, and national levels? Although American 
society has acknowledged p necessity for improved performance from its 
youth, particularly the most academically gifted and talented, adequate 
commitment to the appropriate education of these students has n( t been 
widely embraced. 

Several state legislatures have mandated the creation of state schools 
patterned after the North Carolina School for Mathematics and Science. 
The US. Department of Education has endorsed the creation of 535 magnet 
schools to serve as models for national education improvement. As 
well-intentioned as these proposals may be, tliere remains little likelihood 
that they will result in improved education for most students. A much more 
productive solution would be for administrators of programs for the gifted 
to extend services for the gifted into the regular classroom, thereby 
benefiting greater numt)ers of students, including those who are gifted. 

Another political issue pertains to the philosophy of the program for the 
gifted, which must be com.patible to that of the regular education program. 
The educator who develops a program for gifted children must recognize 
that the theoretical underpinnings on which the program is to be built 
must fit reasonably well within the philosoply of the school district's 
regular education program. That is, the program for the gifted cannot be 
something that exists in isolation or that operates on a different level but 
must be linked to the general education program in the school system. 
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The socioeconomic status of students who typically are selected to 
participate in programs for the gifted creates public relations problems in 
many cases l)ecause students who are the recipients of services for the 
gifted often represent the more advantaged populations Administrators of 
programs for the gifted must shift the focus from these advantaged 
students and find ways to identify and serve larger segments of the gifted 
student population, including those who are economically disadvantaged 
and others who are historically underserved. 

It may be difficult to convince a community that specialized prograins for a 
limited number of students merit the expenditure of the school district's 
capital. By also providing services to the gifted in the regular classroom 
setting, many other students will benefit. If a broader base of students 
receive curricular specialization or extension through such services, there 
wili be increased appreciation of and support for these programs and more 
willingness to provide academic challenges beyond those that the district 
may currently offer. 

In those school districts where services to the gifted are just being 
initiated, the gifted program administrator must take time to build a 
reasonable foundation and not attempt io operate programs that do not 
haw the support of faculty, other administrators, parents, and the board of 
education. There must be better marketing to spread the gospel of the 
good things that programs for the gifted can do for all students. The 
adir .nistrator must help others realize that programs for the gifted are 
enhancing education for all students. 

Curriculum A major criticism of prcgreims for the gifted is that they contain fragmented 
Challenges disjointed curriculum. This is particularly evident in pull-out classes 
or resource rooms in which teachers are forbidden to introduce regular 
content for fear that students will accelerate through the regular cur- 
riculum. In such settings, meaningful lessons may be limited. Educators of 
the gifted are often advised to provide classes that in and of themselves 
lack substance. In these cases, program administrator^ must be advocates 
for teachers of the gifted so that meaningful content and appropriate 
services can be provided. The objective should be to ensure significant 
academivj experiences that challenge gifted students to further develop 
their cognitive abilities. With the pressures of constantly changing 
technology and the need for repeated retraining of the work force, society 
can neither afford nor tolerate limiting the potential of ary child. 

Related to the criticism of disjointed curriculum is the charge that there is 
no systematic planning in programs for the gifted. This is often the result 
of programs that serve one content area in one grade and a totally different 
content area in the next grade t)ecause regular classroom teachers do not 
wish their "thunder to be stolen." In such cases, the regular classroom 
teacher imposes restrictions on programs for the gifted. If content in the 
gifted classroom cannot encroadi on regular classroom work, adminis- 
trators of programs for the gifted may find that programs have no scope 
and sequence and little, if any, articulation among grade levels or teachers. 

Alternative Approaches Just how should appropriate services to all gifted and talented children 
to Serving the Gifted ^^^^ ^^^^ identified be provided? ^Vhat is the approach to take? 

Should programs that are separate from legular education be expanded, or 
is it more "appropriate" to meet gifted students' needs in the regular 
classroom? The answer is as obvious today as it ^vas in 1981 when COCG 
was established. Gifted children are best ser/ed by providing them with 
opportunities both outside and inside the regular classroom. 
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Grouping Fbr years, gifted programs have operated in isolation. These programs 
place gifted students into groups with their ability-level peers who leave 
the regular classroom to receive attention. The students, who often meet in 
small groups — whetlier by pull-out, add-on, or creative scheduling — 
receive important and vital services. Their giftedness is dealt with through 
units of study, special projects, and time spent together on a day-to-day or 
week-to-week basis, which facilitate challenging interaction of gifted 
students with their peers. 

Sp>ecial programs for gifted students at all levels must continue to be 
designed, implemented, and evaluated so that these students spend some 
time with their intellectual peers. These special programs for gifted 
students are important to the students' understanding of their educational 
and intellectual needs. In addition to presenting gifted students witli 
challenging curriculum, special programs may introduce additional 
opportunities outside the school district and may serve as a link to 
universities, colleges, and other institutions and organizations that create 
evening, weekend, and summer experiences for gifted students. 

Serving Gifted Students Special programs that group gifted children with others of similar ability 
in tlie Regular Classroom are still needed. At the same time, however, services to the gifted need to 

be extended into the regular classroom for the benefit of both gifted and 
nongifted students. This is especially important today because American 
society has recognized the economic necessity of improving education for 
all of our children in an effort to reverse the downward spiral of American 
productivity. This twofold approach to providing an appropriate education 
both in and out of the regular classroom is the focus of gifted programming 
in Ohio today. 

The preparation of new teachers and the retraining of existing teachers 
need to be improved so that all teachers can enhance the gifted student's 
entire school day. By training teachers to challenge gifted students and 
focus on the [>otential of eadi individual child, all students in the 
classroom are affected. In 1981, retraining of classroom teachers seemed 
too large a task to undertake; today it is an imperative one. 

Increased emphasis on personnel preparation to help regular classroom 
teachers better understand and meet the needs oi gifted children is of 
paramount importance. Gifted program administrators and special program 
teachers need to broaden their scope to include not only providing for 
gifted students but also offering assistance to regular classroom teachers. 

Teadiing Creative Thinking Ohio's Rule fbr School Foundation Units fbr Gifted Children, adopted by the 

State Board of Education in 1984, stated that "appropriate education" for 
the gifted shall consist of at least five hours of instructional services per 
week, which Includes higher-level thinking, critical thinking, divergent 
thinking, logical reasoning, creative problem solving, research methods, 
interpersonal relations, and oral and written expression. Gifted program 
administrators, with the help of COCG, clarified goals and objectives 
related to these curricular topics and included them in their programs in a 
clearer, more comprehensive fashion than before. 

Critical thinking skills, those that deal with analysis and organization, are 
often quickly adopted and understood. Such skills — classifying, outlining, 
and identifying fact and opinion — are universally taught. However, creative 
thinking skills, those that deal with {perception and reasoning, are less 
universally accepted and practiced. Gifted program teachers regularly teach 
creatix-e thinking skills to their gifted and talented students, but regular 
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classroom teachers generally do not teach creative thinking skills in their 
classrooms. 

Open-ended and higher-level questioning strategies often generate 
responses that are unique, inherently elusive, and difficult and time- 
consuming to evaluate. Open-ended questions often result in divergent 
student responses that take the class in a direction that is very different 
from lesson goals and objectives. Creative thinking is not easily guided into 
channels with which many traditional classroom teachers feel comfortable, 
especially in an age of accountability. 

Despite the fact that creative skills can be developed, teachers often fail to 
include lessons on creative problem solving or lessons designed to 
increase fluency, flexibility of thought, and the abilities to imagine and to 
be inventive. Indeed, creative thinking is sometimes interpreted as an 
artistic quality rather than an inventive process. Without sufficient training 
in the teaching of creative thinking skills, many teachers lack confidence in 
teaching these skills and thus avoid teaching them at all. 

Regular classroom teachers need to learn more about higher-level 
questioning skills so that th^ can effectively teach these skills. Gifted 
program personnel can assist regular classroom teachers by giving them a 
clearer understanding of thinking skills instruction and how it can be 
integrated into the curriculum. Administrators of gifted programs should 
provide a safe environment for teachers to use higher-level questioning ao a 
means of creating better thinkers in the classroom. They should encourage 
classroom teachers to include more of the difficult-to-evaluate creative 
thinking skills into their lessons and demonstrate methods for assessing 
students' application and use of these skills. More students will then be 
better prepared to analyze and solve problems. 

Compacting Gifted program administrators must equip classroom teachers with the 

skills they need to focus on all students as individuals, including those who 
are cognitively, academically or creatively superior. The concept of 
assessing what a student already knows in order to eliminate reteaching 
should become more widely appreciated. The student who has mastered 
skills that are to be taught to the class as a whole or the student who 
needs less practice to master new skills is ripe for differentiation through 
the use of the technique of compacting. 

Compacting refers to assessing a student's understanding of curriculum 
prior to its introduction in the regular classroom, eliminating content that 
the student already knows, and providing the student with alternative 
content to enrich or to accelerate. It includes skipping exercises and 
reducing whole units of study into a few days. This leaves time for 
individualized projects that can enrich or expand the student's knowledge. 
Although not a new strategy compacting is not often employed by teachers 
because th^ generally feel compelled to document each step of skill 
mastery. 

Compacting is one tool that teachers may use to alter, or differentiate, the 
curriculum for gifted students. Another tool to accomplish differentiation is 
to enlist the students in the process. Teachers should be encouraged to use 
student interests to plan projects that provide in-depth learning experi- 
ences. Gifted students can be encouraged to communicate with their 
classroom teachers to modify curriculum to meet their specific needs. 
Collaboration among gifted students, special program teachers, gifted 
program administrators, and regular classroom teachers can further 
enhance differentiation of instruction. 
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Other Administrative 
Concerns 

Staff Development References to teacher training and retraining have already been made in 
^ this chapter. To ensure success, administrators of programs for the gifted 

must see that proper staff development occurs. The program administrator 
should attempt to provide continuing education to regular classroom 
teachers to encourage them to address the needs of gifted students m their 
classes and in all subject areas as well as to ensure the most complete and 
comprehensive education for all students. 

Gifted program administrators should help both the teacher of the gifted 
and the regular classroom teacher to understand program goals. Teachers 
need to recognize their respective roles in the education of students who 
may be in either teacher's classes at some point in time. To be most 
effective, teachers of the gifted should not be isolated from the other 
teachers but should be perceived as significant members of the school 
staff, making measurable contributions to the productivity of the entire 
school program and not only to the finite number of students whom they 
may see only on a limited basis. 

Administrators of programs for the gifted can ingratiate themselves with 
other staff members and produce potential allies by judiciously sharmg 
ideas for modification of classroom instruction. Systematic exchange with 
the entire teaching staff can contribute to the integration of appropriate 
components of programs for the gifted into other programs in the district. 

Profiram Image Tied to economic concerns is the issue of program image. Too frequently, 
programs for the gifted are viewed as unnecessary frills or programs that 
take money from regular education. Educators of the gifted must readily 
retort to the charge that programs for gifted children are frivolous. They 
must be able to respond with meaningful educational explanations for the 
novel educational endeavors that teachers introduce into these programs. 

To illustrate this point, programs for the gifted often integrate field trips 
into the curriculum. In and of themselves, field trips may be very beneficial 
educational experiences that can extend or enrich classroom instruction. 
This especially is true for academically talented children who see greater 
implications for many of the educational trips in which they participate. 
However, educators of the gifted may greatly undermine their programs by 
arranging frivolous or disjointed field trips that serve only as entertainment 
or diversion for the students and have no direct correlation to the 
curriculum. 

For example, a trip to a museum that is culminated by lunch at a fast-food 
restaurant will quite possibly be remembered for the lunch and not for the 
trip's educational contributions. As returning students trumpet their final 
stop, disgruntled teachers and regular students may view tiie program as 
one for the gastronomically gifted and not for the academically talented. 
Certainly this is a disservice to educators who planned a meaningful 
extension to the curriculum but unfortunately allowed lunch to become the 
topic of conversation from their returning students. The program adminis- 
trator might suggest a brown bag lunch as an alternative that would 
increase the probability that museum artifacts or displays come to mind 
when students encounter queries about the day 
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EvaluaUon of Programs Programs for the gifted often lack appropriate goals and objectives. This is 
for the Gifted often the result of not allowing instruction to • aningful part of or 

supplement to regular classroom instruction. G: -^'^ :^come rather esoteric 
and have no real meaning in the lives of most children. All too frequently, 
ill-defined goals and objectives lead to weak evaluations that do not reflect 
the meaningful instruction that has taken place in the classroom. Whether 
comparison groups, control groups, or systematic research designs are 
used to evaluate instruction, ways to evaluate programs for the gifted must 
be de'^loped to show that these programs have substance and contribute 
to regular education as well as to the education of gifted students. 

Counseling for A major difficulty that administrators of programs for the gifted must 
Gifted Students confront is the lack of counseling for academically talented students. A 
combination of the students' giftedness and their treatment in the regular 
classroom often creates difficulties for students at the elementary and 
secondary levels. Because regular classroom educators may not respond to 
Uie needs or the learning styles of these students, serious adjustment 
problems can result. Administrators of programs for the gifted need to be 
resourcehil by collaborating with counselors and school psychologists to 
find effective ways to help gifted students overcome the difficulties they 
experience. 

Impact of Programs I^ly out of the necessity to provide differentiated teaching strategies and 
for the Gifted P'^^^V due to the talents of the particular educators, programs for the 

gifted often evidence trends in education long before the regular classroom 
teacher becomes aware of them. Whether it is the result of the creativity or 
curiosity of educators of the gifted or the netv.orking to which they belong, 
programs for the gifted have often been the proving grounds for what 
becomes mainstream education. Bloom's Tbconomy the teaching of critical 
and creative thinking skills. Philosophy for Children, Odyssey of the Mind, 
and the FUture Problem Solving Program are the kinds of educational 
innovations that at one point were components of the programs for the 
gifted but gradually became incorporated into regular v lassroom 
instruction. 

Ideally programs for the gifted are always in flux. Once instruction, 
content, or methodology has been developed and proven to work for 
academically talented children, the administrator should work toward 
integrating that aspect of the gifted program into the regular classroom In 
other words, the program for the gifted may be used as a laboratory or a 
training ground for instruction or content or methodology that can later be 
employed on a much broader scale. In such a way, administrators and 
teachers of the gifted serve their clientele directly but also extend their 
mfluence to the entire student population. When larger numbers of 
students profit from the opportunities provided to the gifted and talented, a 
broader base of support is generated. 

In most cases, regular classroom instruction is adequate because of the 
nature of the populace within a school system. In other situations there is 
an obvious discrepancy between what teachers are doing and what they 
could do. In such cases, then, the administrator of programs for the gifted 
can serve as a change agent to attempt to lead the district into more 
productive use of its resources and more profitable education for its 
children. 



To better serve all students, administrators of programs for the gifted must 
continue to market and maintain programs and services for the gifted in a 
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meaningful fashion. Tb accomplish this, they must become collaborators 
with other educators to gain their support. They must help regular 
classroom teachers and general educators see value in programs for the 
gifted and recognize that these programs are not designed to compete with 
the regular education program for recognition nor are they designed to 
upstage the regular classroom teacher who must deal with students of all 
ability levels instead of the select population In programs for the gifted. 

An attractive option to some school districts Is to adopt programs that are 
successful In neighboring districts or programs that have set a national 
example. It is not wise to implement what another district has done unless 
it can be ascertained tliat the philosophies, students, and direction are 
similar in both districts. Unquestionably, there Is no one best program for 
the gifted and talented because what is gifted In one community is not 
necessarily gifted In another. To be effective, any program must serve the 
needs of the students In that particular school system. 

Conclusion The role of today's administrator of the program for the gifted Is a 

challenging one, which Includes providing classroom teachers with the 
tools they need to Individualize instruction for students whose current 
mastery of content requires that alternative strategies be employed. If all 
students are to reach their lull potential. It Is essential that the regular 
classroom teacher and the special program teacher work together. 
Appropriate personnel preparation and insightful administration of services 
for the gifted will accomplish the desired goal of providing "appropriate 
education" for those students who have the ability to excel and will 
simultaneously improve the quality of education for all students. 
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Classroom Strategies for Meeting Multiple 
Needs: A Five-Step Model 

Deborah S. Delisle — Teacher, Orange City School District and 

James R. Delisle ^ Associate Professor of Education, Kent State University 

Introduction When most individuals, educators included, consider ways to meet the 

needs of gifted children, they often think of special programs or classes in 
which gifted students are grouped homogeneously. Only upon reflection do 
educators look to the regular classroom as a source of appropriate 
programming for highly able youngsters. Yet it is in the thousands of 
elementary and secondary classrooms across the nation that most gifted 
students spend the majority of their school careers. Thus, it is vital that ail 
educators learn to implement classroom strategies that benefit the most 
talented students they teach. 

It has been traditional for gifted education specialists and regular classroom 
teachers to exist in separate worlds, despite the fact that they often share 
common students. The walls between regular classrooms and gifted 
programs are quite distinct and little, if anything, has been accomplished 
to diminish this gap. Gifted labels have been attached too securely to 
instructional practices such as simulations and independent study. 

It is now time to break down the walls that force gifted students to make 
distinctions between classroom requirements and gifted options. The field 
of gifted education has much to share, and regular classrooms have much 
to offer Active and constructix'e partnerships between gifted program 
teachers and regular classroom teachers would strengthen the total 
educational program for gifted students while simultaneously offering 
sophisticated and enhanced learning opportunities to all students. 

Gifted education specialists must take the lead and share practices 
common to their field with regular classroom teachers. However before 
educators of the gifted begin to inform their regular education counterparts 
of the benefits of such practices as Bloom's 'fexonomy and Creati\^ 
Problem Solving, they must judiciously avoid the common misconception 
that regular classroom teachers ai'e ignorant of these "higher-level" 
strategies. To assume that teachers need to be taught certain skills implies 
that they do not use them already. 

In most cases, however, yesterday's enrichment has become today's 
standard curriculum, and the professionals who implement such curriculum 
must be recognized for their efforts in delivering instruction that is 
appropriate to individual students' learning rates and styles. Only when 
gifted education specialists and classroom teachers perceive themselves as 
partners do the most highly able students achieve the personal and 
academic success commensurate with their talents. 

So many children, so little time! Gifted students are not the only group of 
students whose abilities require modification of existing curricula. As every 
classroom teacher knows, the range of abilities in most classrooms covers 
the broadest possible spectrum. Thus, while it would be appropriate in this 
chapter to focus on ways to modify the curriculum and instruction 
specifically for identified gifted students, such a tactic would ignore the 
reality of heterogeneity that exists in most classrooms. In addition, it 
would also ignore the fact that Identification procedures are not withiout 
their limitations. These numbers games, more often than not, dismiss some 
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very talented students whose abilities also warrant some specialized 
curriculum modifications. 



This chapter focuses on a model that takes into account the "mixed-ability 
reality" that most teachers encounter. This model also makes several 
assumptions: 

• Ibachers are competent. 

• Attitudinal shifts often must precede instructional changes. 

• No single learning activity or curriculum change will satisfy the needs of 
gifted students; rather a comprehensive and well-articulated program is 
required. 

• Nothing worthwhile is achieved without effort. 

Five-Step Model The five-step model for enhanced learning, developed by Deborah S. 
for Enhanced Learning Delisle, incorporates practices long regarded as staples in the field of gifted 

education directly into regular classrooms. By doing so, the model seeks to 
eliminate the fragmentation often found in overall programming for gifted 
students. More often than not, only a few grade levels are included in a 
gifted program, and the daily lives of highly able students in regular 
classrooms are overlooked. Perhaps one of the most rewarding outcomes of 
this model is that the implementation of valuable and effective practices 
initially intended for gifted students raises the standard of the classroom 
program, thereby impacting all students. 

The model consists of five steps: acceptance, classroom climate, knowledge 
of content and objectives, learning activities, and evaluation (see Figure 1). 
Movement from one step to the next implies both an acceptance and 
practice of the key elements. The steps decrease in height because as 
changes are made, it becomes somewhat easier to accept new ideas and 
incorporate changes in instructional practices. Every step has three distinct 
components, each of which contributes to the strength of that particular 
step. 

Acceptance An awareness that change can be healthy and constructive allows an 

educator to take the first step: acceptance. In the past, educators in the 
field of gifted education have attempted to make too many changes at once 
in classrooms. Worse yet are those situations in which finger pointing at 
the inadequacies of regular curriculum have not been followed by 
significant and constructive plans for change. As a result, change has not 
always been as rapid or as productive as anticipated. Regular classrooms 
had then been evaluated as being unable to meet the needs of gifted 
children. Thus, it is imperative to recognize that there is simply no quick, 
efficient method for making every classroom more effective. Initiatives 
requiring change in philosophies and practices must initially be small and 
sound in order to be successful. 

Classroom teachers recognize that the learning patterns, styles, and rates of 
all children vary greatly, even within self-contained classes of gifted 
students. As new curriculum is written, learning activities must translate 
this recognition into everyday practice. Additionally enhanced learning will 
only occur if attention is focused on the cans as opp>osed to the can'ts. 

A former colleague often complained about all of the activities that 
couldn't be accomplished in the classroom because there were too many 
students, 31 in number, in the class. Seven years later, this teacher had 20 
students and a part-time aide but still complained about not being able to 
accomplish various tasks. Just what parameters would have satisfied this 
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teacher? The reality of education today is that there will never be enough 
time, money, or resources to satisfy everyone's agenda. It Is Imperative, 
therefore, to decide what can be accomplished and then establish a 
sequence of activities designed to achieve those outcomes. 

Classroom Climate An openness to critically analyze what actually occurs In the classroom 

win allow progression to the second step: classroom climate. Inherent m 
this step Is a conscious respect for Individual children's strengths. 
Child-centemd classrooms place children first and subjects second, even at 
the secondary level. Such environments welcome gifted students. Practices 
in these climates tend to be flexible and shy away from molding students 
to a predetermined set of guidelines and expectations. 

When a child-centered teacher asks the class to tell what they already 
know about a topic they are just approaching, arms are opened wide as the 
teacher says, "I respect what you bring into my classroom." When the 
teacher next asks the students what they want to discover about this topic, 
a pat is given on the back to each of them that says, "1 value your 
interests." Teachers who give such messages to students inspire students to 
learn; they demonstrate support for thinking and pursuing knowledge. 
Students would benefit greatly if each teacher did some annual "spring 
cleaning," questioned old habits, and cleaned out the cobwebs of long- 
adopted practices. 

A spirit of inquiry prevails in classrooms when learning is viewed as an 
active process. Why becomes the most important word as hands-on 
activities actively engage curious minds. Long considered a staple of gifted 
programs, simulations, for example, can be incorporated into regular 
classrooms. Simulations permit the required curriculum to become ipMsed 
with appropriate enrichment materials. A simulation such as "Mummy's 
Message" would enhance a study of ancient Egypt while offering heightened 
interest for students. Such provisions as this give all students, including 
gifted students, many opportunities to explore and delve more deeply into 
content. 

Knowledge of Content A willingness on the part of classroom teachers to explore new avenues of 
and Objectives instruction serves as the catalyst for placement in the third step: 

knowledge of content and objectives. One of the loudest cries often 
heard is that regular classroom teachers are burdened by their responsibil- 
ity for covering the coarse of study. However, the course of study should not 
be viewed as a hindrance, but rather as a constructive teaching tool from 
which the teacher can create dynamic lessons. By molding the course of 
study to specific content, teachers can meet the needs of even the most 
able students. 

For example, a fourth grade course of study might indicate that students 
are to "identify how a volcano erupts." The teacher can incorporate this 
objective into a diallenging question for the gifted students: "Can a volcano 
be suppressed?" Such a question does not require a tremendous amount of 
additional planning on the part of the teacher, yet it yields a challenge to 
highly capable students. By tackling such a question, the gifted students 
will have satisfied the required objective (they would have to know how a 
volcano erupts in order to determine whether or not it can be suppressed), 
while also being exposed to the topic on a much more in-depth basis than 
the remainder of the class. 

Flirther scrutiny of the course of study will demonstrate that skills can be 
integrated across content areas. Thus, when a gifted student has demon- 
strated a keen interest in science, reading skills can be covered simultane- 
ously as the student researches scientific journals and periodicals about 
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recent discoveries in genetic engineering. Such deviations within lesson 
plans serve to stimulate other students in the classroom as they are 
exposed to various aspects of topics. Sharing among students becomes 
commonplace, and lessons are not segmented between the resource room 
and the classroom. Everyone wins! 

While on this step, it is necessary to critically examine the role of 
textbooks in the classroom. As teachers evaluate available textbooks, it 
becomes quite evident that these t>ooks must be used only, if at all, as 
springboards for learning. The textbook is merely a tool and, like any other 
tool, its use should be limited rather than extensive. Perhaps more than 
any other educational material, textbooks cause the greatest source of 
frustration for gifted students. Continuous repetition and isolated skills can 
extinguish the thirst for n<°iw knowledge. If the text becomes the curriculum 
and is taught page-by page, day-by-day, it takes on a life of its own. As a 
springboard, however. It can open doors for students to pursue topics more 
extensively through the use of supplemental and current materials. 

If gifted students are to benefit fully and richly from their learning 
environments, classroom teachers must incorporate a wide variety of 
resources and materials into their lessons. It is important to remember that 
some of the best resources might t>e just around the corner. Fbr example, a 
senior citizens center might provide an sirray of mentors for students 
interested in Wbrld War II, or a local high sdiool teacher might be willing 
to explore the theory of relativity with an eager fifth grader. Catalogs, 
current event stories, walking field trips, games, newspapers, peer teachers, 
sample copies ot t>ooks, simulations, television programs, children's piclure 
books, administrators, and parents are yet more examples of available and 
inexpensive resources. Such activities and resources can blend very well 
into the regular classroom curriculum while also providing enrichment 
opportunities for students. These avenues of learning must be explored in 
order to challenge and motivate highly able students. 

Learning Activities An initiative to truly incorporate meaningful and relevant learning into the 

classroom leads to the fourth step: learning activities. Using flexible 
pacing, teachers allow students to progress rapidly in those subject areas 
in which they have demonstrated proficiency. Thus, instructional groups 
within a classroom are not stagnant but arc fluid as they respond to the 
strengths, interesits, and talents of the students. Grouping and regrouping 
become second nature as teachers cluster students depending upon their 
proficiency in various content areas. Students progress through skills and 
content as mastery is achieved. When using flexible pacing, the required 
curriculum can be streamlined, or compacted, to enable the gifted student 
to pursue areas of interest in-depth, conduct independent study, or work 
with a mentor. 

Flexible pacing incorporates both acceleration and enridiment, two 
educationally sound practices that can serve useful roles within a 
classroom. Acceleration wil! challenge students to pursue content at higher 
levels more rapidly than tlieir classmates. Enrichment will broaden 
students' perspectivr and expand tlieir understanding of the world around 
them. Successful in orporation of enrichment in the classroom requires 
careful planning, of course, and goals must be clearly delineated. If logic 
problems are inserted into a FViday afternoon class for the sake of filling a 
15-minute gap, enrichment has not taken place. Instead, teachers need to 
recognize the difference between these "fillers" and those activities that are 
clearly connected to content being studied. 
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By developing questions consciously designed to stretch minds, teachers 
can increase the likelihood that the needs of gifted students will be met In 
the regular classroom. For example. "What if tiie Civil Wbr had never been 
fought?" is the type of question that can send students into an in-depth 
scn*.tiny of our nation's history In the process, students will not only gain 
basic required facts and meet the objectives of the course of study, but 
they \ 111 begin also to sense history beyond a mere collection of dates and 
wars. The Civil War, thus reviewed, becomes known for the moral, social, 
and intellectual context of its era rather than it being a set of battles, 
generals, dates, and casualties to be memorized. 

Interdisciplinary units can provide a flexible framework in which gifted 
students make viable connections across themes and disciplines. Outside 
of the confines of a school building, it is readily apparent that real life is 
just not neatly segmented into compartments like the schedules tradition- 
ally followed at schools. On Saturday, mathematics does not begin at 9:00 
A.M. nor does the nightly news isolate the world's events into specific 
content areas. If children are to be prepared for the vorld-at-large, 
curricula must be designed to articulate connections across themes and 
contents. For example, 'The Concept of Culture" is a theme that enables 
students to examine such topics as the family, assignment of roles, 
courtship and marriage, educational patterns, religious constructs, and art. 
As the students engage in research, their discoveries force them to weave 
ideas and facts through various disciplines while making viable connections 
across eras of history The curriculum is strengtliened by a thoughtful, 
comprehensive mosaic of learning activities. 

Satisfaction with changes in learning activities often leads to changes in 
evaluation, the last step of the model. This is perhaps the easiest step 
because changes in learning activities naturally invite alternative methods 
of evaluating student performance. Fbrtfolios, videotapes, narratives, 
debates, checklists, student contracts, and rating scales can often yield 
important information about students, as opposed to letter grades th: t 
provide little concrete information. "What was particularly informative 
about my speech?" "Which vocabulary words strengthened my ideas?" 
"What argument was most supportive of my research?" None of these 
questions is answered by a letter grade. Evaluation must provide the 
feedback required for students themselves to be able to determine their 
own growth. 

Just as the scop)e of the learning environment must expand to include 
sophisticated topics and learning activities, so too the evaluation of 
student performance must be expanded to include individuals other than 
the classroom teacher As topics become more s[)ecialized, students need to 
receive feedback from individuals who have expertise in that specialty 
Once again, the imagination of teachers will expand the scope of available 
people to help in the evaluation process. 

A fifth grader who has recently completed a study on the theory of 
relativity may not have local access to an expert in the field of physics. 
However, a little ingenuity can lead to a wonderful source of inspiration for 
this budding scientist. Following an initial phone call by the teacher, the 
student could mail a copy of a research project, along with an audio 
cassette tape, to a university professor. The tape might include the 
student's thoughts, questions, or ideas. The professor would then respond 
on the cassette tape and critique the student's work. This process would 
not only serve as an additional means of evaluation but also would provide 
a valuable mentor to a curious mind. 



Some of the most critical elements of the learning process cannot be easily 
evaluated because they exist in the nonobservable domain. Nonetheless, 
they must not be separated from the evaluation process. A question such 
as "What did you learn about yourself as a result of this study?" allows 
students to reflect on their own growth. Comments such as "I learned that I 
can stick with one project for a very long time," "I learned to appreciate 
my talents as a writer,** or "I realized that I can be too bossy in a group" all 
reflect critical, albeit unobservable, lessons of life. More important, 
perhaps, than the facts that students learn are these self-analyses that 
contribute to the overall development of our students. As such, it is very 
important that every teacher take the tim* to ask questions that prompt 
students to reflect on the personal components of learning. 

Conclusion some people believe that the easiest job in education is teaching gifted 
students. They believe that because these students are so smart, they will 
probably just "learn on their own." But most gifted students, as well-versed 
as they might be about a specific body of knowledge that interests them, 
still need the guidance of skilled teachers who understand how to develon 
their creative energies. Doing this, and doing it well, is a job not for the 
faint-at-heart; it requires stamina, ingenuity, and a willingness to take that 
extra step. Tfeachers must often become learners and also strive to remain 
visionaries despite the overwhelming responsibilities of daily classroom life. 

The five-step model outlined in this chapter provides a flexible framework 
for educators who wish to incorporate gifted education strategies, 
materials, and philosophies into regular classrooms. Successfully integrated 
with basic curriculum, the elements of this model will help assure that 
gifted students' minds are challenged throughout the school day and the 
school year. 

On a broader scale, programs for gifted students will become more 
expansive as classroom teachers become active participants in the 
education of gifted students. Given t^is model and its implications for the 
regular classroom, gifted education can indeed have a rippling effect on all 
children. Lastly, if a primary goal is educational excellence on a massive 
scale, educators must look deeply into the eyes of restructuring and 
become advocates for the appropriate education of all children. 
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Residential, Regional, 
and Specialized Schools 

Raymond H. SvnBBing Associate Professor of Gifted Education, The Ohio State 
Uniuersity and 

George R. Ftchter — Former Consultant, Programs for Gifted and Talented, Ohio 
Department of Education 

Introduction if we do what we know and feel is right, it is bound to happen that 

among our graduates there will be those few who significantly 
influence life on our planet. Our philosophy is to treat our charges as if 
each one is capable of this extraordinary achievement (Rigsby, 
1988, p. 5). 

This philosophy of the Illinois Mathematics and Science Academy (IMSA) is 
entirely consistent with the fourth of the six educational goals President 
George Bush, in collaboration with the National Governors' Association, 
outlined in his State of the Union message for 1990; By the year 2000, 
'American students must rank first in the world in achievement in 
mathematics and science" (Halprin, 1991, p. 207). 

Residential, regional, and specialized schools can serve as the beacon for 
e»:ellence in science and mathematics education for every state in the 
nation. Such schools offer exceptional opportunities for students, and they 
also offer unusually stimulating laboratories for training teachers, adminis- 
trators, counselors, and curriculum consultants. The settings offer applied 
experiences in integrating content, instruction, and learner responses in 
the arts, the sciences, and mathematics at all levels of the educational 
continuum. 

Residential Schools The residential school concept is not new. In colonial times, students 

wishing a secondary education most often had to leave home and reside 
with friends or relatives or live on the campus of the school (Good, 1964). 
Nor is the residential school concept new to gifted education. There are at 
least two types of public-supported residential schools, the academic year 
schools and summer programs. 

Three states — Illinois, Louisiana, and North Carolina — reported having 
year-long residential schools in the arts, the sciences, and mathematics 
(Hamant, 1988). The first of these schools was the North Carolina School of 
Science and Mathematics (NCSSM). This school, which opened in 1980, has 
ser^red as the model for many of the other statewide schools (Rigsby, 1988). 

The schools offer some very special and unique opportunities for the 
student body. They "create 24-hour-a-day living and learning environments. 
Students have access to labs, computers, classrooms, libraries, and 
teachers many hours beyond the usual school day" (Rigsby, 1988, p. 1). The 
students share formal and informal learning opportunities through 
association with individuals of similar abilities. An important part of their 
experiences includes living and socializing with others who share their 
abilities and concerns. Careful attention must be given to the social and 
maturational age of the students. Because the students are younger than 
average college students, the use of specially prepared counselors and 
residential staff is mandatory. 
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Regional Schools A common regional school format is the "Governor's School" program 

(Stewart, 1988). Students are selected to attend a program — often on a 
college or university campus — for a period of time, usually from one to 
six weeks in length. The topics are varied. The arts and sciences are 
among the most frequent areas of study, but creative writing, music, visual 
arts, and dance are also found among the offerings (Swasslng & Fichter, 
1991). Summer residential opportunities have been offered to the gifted 
under the concept of "Governorls Schools" since 1963. IVventy-eight states 
offered summer residential options in 1989 (Swasslng & Rditer, 1991). 

Soecialized Secondary The National Consortium for Specialized Secondary Schools of Mathematics, 

Srhnn1« Science and Tfechnology (NCSSSMST), established in 1988, is an organization 
dcnoois schools that specializes in mathematics and science. The membership, 
which includes both residential and regional day schools, has 29 institu- 
tional members in 15 states. While a majority of the schools were founded 
after 1975, the Bronx High School was founded in 1938 (NCSSSMST, 1991). 

Specialized schools offer unique opportunities for students at the local 
level. They may live at home and attend a school where their special needs 
are addressed. In most instances, the tuition is born by the school district 
or offering agency This makes it possible for students "at risk" economi- 
cally and socially to gain the kind of education that is commensurate with 
their abilities. 

Outcomes and Benefits The anticipated outcomes of these programs are similar to the goals of the 

North Carolina School of Science and Mathematics, which are "to encourage 
more students to pursue scientific careers, gather some of the brightest 
students in the state, give them exceptional facilities and equipment, and 
hire a talented faculty to teach and encourage them" (Rigsty, 1988, p. 1). 
The Illinois Mathematics and Sciences Academy lists clearly stated student 
learner outcomes: 

• Demonstrate an appreciation of aesthetics, based upon observation and 
perceptions 

• Demonstrate the joy and excitement of life-long learning 

• Formulate questions and seek answers through the observation and 
interpretation of phenomena 

• Communicate effectively through the written and spoken word 

• Solve problems and think critically in all areas of learning by analyzing, 
evaluating, and integrating data 

• Think creatively and innovatively 

• Demonstrate the use of intuition and imagination In the generation and 
solution of problems 

• Demonstrate research and investigative skills 

• Demonstrate the academic and technical knowledge needed to fulfil civic 
responsibility, improve the students' own health and life, and cope with 
an increasingly technologically complex world 

• Judge the value and relevance of information (data) in presenting 
conclusions 

• Demonstrate a core base of knowledge and skills in all areas of learning 

• Demonstrate a healthy and positive self-concept 

• Demonstrate a sense of social awareness and responsibility 

• Make decisions within a moral and ethical context (Undercoiler, 1988). 
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What do the states get in return for spending such significant resources on 
reiatively few students? Most schoois are committed to serving as a 
resource for other schools in their state and as centers of educational 
innovation. For example, the Louisiana schools implemented a pilot 
telecommunications project to share their resources. Advanced course 
work In differential calculus was made available to selected public schools 
in the state, and teachers were invited to attend workshops held in 
conjunction with some of *he programs. In North Carolina, more than 5,000 
teachers have attended summer workshops at the state's School of Science 
and Mathematics. 

The students' achievements also testify to the wisdom of such an investment 
of resources. Fbr each of the last four yearis, the North Carolina School of 
Science and Mathematics has had more National Merit Scholarship 
semifinalists than any other high school in the nation. In addition, millions 
of dollars of scholarships have been awarded to graduates of state 
residential schools to attend some of the finest colleges and universities. It 
is evident that the schools are successful when one notes that three 
additional states — South Carolina, Mississippi, and Texas — opened 
residential schools in 1988. 

Flirther evidence of success is clear in North Carolina. A survey of 1,444 
alumni yielded 900 responses. Ninety-nine percent of the alumni reported 
attending four-year colleges, a figure twice the North Carolina average of 
39%. Sixty-five percent of these alumni are still in college. It is also 
noteworth^ that 74% of all male alumni, 61% of female alumnae, and 70% 
of Blacks, Hispanics, and Native Americans reported majoring in science, 
mathematics, and technology. These data are remarkable when compared 
tc national data for the top 10% of scorers on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
which show that 40% of males, 26% of females, and 29% of Blacks, 
Hispanics, and Native Americans reported majoring In science, mathe- 
matics, and technology (Haagen, 1991). 

Skeptics often doubt that graduates of residential schools will stay in the 
state. They voice concern that few students would us ^ the education paid 
for by the state's taxpayers to benefit that state. The survey clearly silenced 
the skeptics with its report that two out of three graduates of the North 
Carolina School of Science and Mathematics chose to attend a college or 
univereity in North Carolina. It is also evident that the program is paying 
off for the state when more than half of the respondents reported that they 
are employed full-time in North Carolina. 

Regional, residential, and sp>ecialized schools have special opportunities to 
search out and apply for funds from scientific and technologically oriented 
funding sources, including businesses and research foundations. Flinding, 
however, is not the only positive outcome of linking with business and 
industry. These same agencies offer outstanding opportunities for 
mentorships, special lectureships, and tutorial experiences. When paired 
with learners, the professionals offer outstanding role models; they help 
the students learn the affective as well as the intellectual aspects of their 
career choices. Role modeling is particularly important if more young 
women are to be brought into the scientific community. Additionally, this 
personal involvement can only strengthen business and industry's 
partnership with education. 
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The Failure other states that do not have residential schools at this time are moving in 
this direction. Several states have recently passed enabling legislation or 
are studying the concept. Ohio, for example, has operated Ohio's Martin W. 
Essex School for the Gifted since 1976 (Swassing & Fichter, 1991). The 
Essex School is a one-week summer program for 60 students selected from 
the state's high schools. The participants are about to enter their senior 
year In high school. The theme of the program, "Investing In R tures," 
focuses on the possibilities of matching the students' abilities and talents 
with the challenges and opportunities of the future. 

Since 1986, Ohio has operated the Summer Institute program on 16 college 
and university campuses across the state. This program offers up to three 
weeics of specialized opportunities for up to 250 students In each of the 
Institutes. In looking toward the 21st Century, Ohio has Included convening 
a planning commission to develop recommendations for establishing a 
residential school as part of Its strategic plan for the 1990s (Ohio Depart- 
ment of Education, 1991). 

Many of the schools are funded by the state or other means and are free to 
the students. Selection to such schools means that the students are highly 
capable of benefiting from the curriculum. It Is anticipated that the 
graduates will continue their education and enter a career In the sciences 
and/'or mathematics. The Illinois Mathematics and Science Academy 
pnllosophy, quoted above, clearly expressed the attention to excellence and 
the resultant social value of residential and specialized schools. 

There are many concerns about establishing residential, regional, and 
specialized schools. Hamant (1988) Identified Issues that are critical In the 
planning process. Fbllcy makers need to establish a high-level planning 
group that Includes researchers, government leaders, school board 
members, education personnel, and advocacy groups. Decision makers 
must assure school districts that they will not lose money If they participate 
In the program, that the effects of removing the top students from the 
schools will not have an adverse effect on attendance and on overall school 
achievement records, and that the aura of elitism will be vigorously 
addressed. 

Specialized schools are ahead of the curve relative to the education reform 
movement In the nation. For example, they are leading In the concept of 
site-based management. They make local decisions on who will be 
educated, what the course work will be, and what Is the broad spectrum of 
the curriculum. The faculty members are locally selected, highly trained, 
and recognized for their competence. 

Accountability typically a critical educational shortcoming, is addressed In 
specialized schools by providing a superior educational program organized 
around the special learHlng needs of gifted students. This is one of the 
major factors influencing educational achievement. Other factors — peer 
culture, family practices, and cultural values — are also addressed, though 
not with as much emphasis. 

Research indicates that what students value most highly In residential and 
specialized schools is the enthusiasm of their peers and the mutual 
excKement of working with others who are similarly inclined to capitalize 
on their creative instincts. Students enrolled In residential and special 
schools for high achievers all agree that they have a greater understanding 
of what they are doing and why they are doing It. This Is education at its 
best. 
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Lead Us Not Into Temptation: 
Issues in Evaluating the Effectiveness 
of Gifted Programs 
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Note: The author would like to extend his thanks to James Delisle for his collabomtion in 
developing this chapter Any credit this chapter merits must be shared with him, and any 
awkwardness in its realization should be ascribed solely to the author 

Introduction Certainly, it is important to ask program providers about the effectiveness 
of programs for the gifted. In this field, as in thie field of general education, 
this question is becoming increasingly important. Moreover, the groups 
asking this question include not only the consumers of gifted education — 
parents and students — but also funding agencies, state and federal 
lawmakers, business and industry and the local community itself. 

The trend of evaluation is healthy for the field of gifted education. Too 
often, in the past, the need to evaluate tlie effectiveness and efficiency of 
programs has been ignored. Educators often lacked the vision to measure 
their objectives or lacked the courage to look at their performance. The 
current social and political climate will not allow educators to ignore these 
requests any longer. 

Besides the obvious necessity to determine the effectiveness of programs 
for the gifted for the benefit of students, self-interest demands that 
educators evaluate what they are doing. In a time of shrinking resources 
and reallocation of priorities, educators must prove to their constituents 
that programs for the gifted are important and valuable. If they do not, they 
may find themselves without programs at all. 

In attempting to comply with requests to monitor the effectiveness of 
programs, educators must be careful to avoid conducting evaluations that 
ask the wrong questions, oversimplify results, or are so tightly constrained 
in the information considered that the real goals and objectives are 
overlooked. The evaluation of gifted programs has, in the past, largely been 
characterized by these sorts of inadequacies. This is perhaps because 
doing a bad job of evaluation is vastly easier than doing a good job. There 
are some fairly seductive temptations that lure evaluators from providing 
meaningful assessments of program effectiveness. 

It is the goal of this chapter to examine the potential pitfalls in evaluating 
program effectiveness, which not only may weaken the value of our 
information but also can threaten the existence of the programs themselves. 
In light of knowledge about these pitfalls, some recent trends in the 
assessment and maintenance of quality in industrial applications will be 
presented. Some suggestions about how districts should respond to 
demands for evaluation will be offered. The consequences of failure to 
address the issues raised about program effectiveness will also be 
discussed. 
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The Temptations of As mentioned earlier, there are a number of temptations that beset the 

R»H FvAliiatinn evaluator. Some arise from > desire to please those who demand evaluation, 
oau i^vaiuaiiuti ^^.^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ assumptions about the purposes of evalua- 
tion. Some temptations are appealing because they appear to offer simpler 
alternatives to complex tasks. In every case, however, the results of such 
evaluations disguise results and do not provide decision makers with 
appropriate information. 

Asking the There is a relatively obvious problem that arises in evaluation: If you ask 
Wkvnfl Questioiis the wrong question, you will not get a useful answer. In some ways, it is 

akin to the man who searched for his lost keys under a street lamp because 
the light was better there than where he dropped them. There are several 
reasons why the wrong questions are asked. 

Sometimes, educators attempt to please an audience that demands 
program evaluation. The state legislature or the local board of education 
may ask for effectiveness data that will justify the expense md resources 
the program uses. They often couch the demand in terms of standardized 
test performance or normative comparisons. Their request is understand- 
able because aptitude and achievement test scores are widely available and 
are assumed to be easily understood. 

ftople also are aware that programs for the gifted deal with cognitive 
enhancement and that some tests provide data that deal with academic 
ability and attainment. However, reliance on test data alone ignores several 
problems in using these types of tests with gifted students: 

• Gifted students score at ceiling levels and are unlikely to show growth. 

• The tests rarely reflect the goals, objectives, or curriculum in the gifted 
program. 

• The tests provide no information about the sour :e and process of 
learning. 

These data sometimes appear to be acceptable because the numbers 
generated comply with the agency demands for evaluation, but they 
provide little or no information about actual program effectiveness. 
Evaluators have told their audience what they seemed to ask but not what 
they really need to know. 

Sometimes the wrong questions are asked because the unique contexts in 
which programs operate are ignored. In effect, many of the current 
schemes for evaluation of educational progress fall into this trap. Because 
programs for the gifted address the needs of students and because student 
needs differ according to the demographics and resources of each district, 
evaluation must be sensitive to these differences. Urban and rural school 
districts have different programs because their students ha^^ different 
needs, and each district has different resources to address those needs. 

In an inner city school district, for example, an important goal of the 
program for the gifted might be the identification of special populations of 
gifted .students. As a result, program options and offerings might have a 
very different look from a small city or rural programs. In a rural area, on 
the other hand, a program goal might be to address the lack of experiences 
available to gifted students. Th^ programs there might include options for 
obtaining access to information and resources unavailable in the local 
community While both of tJiese locations might be concerned with 
keeping talented students in school or accelerating and enriching their 
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experiences, the approach either district might taice would differ based on 
the specific reasons gifted students drop out of school. 

Contexts also generate unique goals and objectives. While it may seem 
trivially obvious, the goals and objectives of a program should be 
examined in any effort to assess effectiveness. Yet, as stated earlier, 
compliance with funding or regulatory groups' requests may lead to 
evaluation based on what others think may be valuable. Instead, the 
priorities and ^'alues of the local community should be examined first. The 
suitability of program goals should be identified and reviewed. Then 
information that can help determine how effectively these goals are being 
met should be collected. 

The wrong questions also are asked because the desired results are 
oversimplified. It is assumed, for example, that program objectives for 
gifted students are neatly packaged into academic goals, affective goals, 
and social goals. In reality the situation is far more complex. These areas 
are interlocked and synergistic. The intellectual gifts or talents of students 
may facilitate or hinder achievement of other goals, \\friters may be 
self-absorbed and single-minded in pursuit of their craft. Artists may reject 
social norms and break cultural taboos. Heightened sensitivity feelings of 
alienation, or perfectionism are not isolated, unidimensional symptoms 
that need to be addressed. They are syndromes that include all the 
elements of a student's intellectual, social, and emotional maturity. 
Program effectiveness cannot adequately be assessed with unidimensional 
scales and a few test results, regardless of how tempting it may be to adopt 
designs that rely solely on such results. 

Asking Too Few Questions Still another temptation for an evaluator lies in asking too few questions. 

Programs for the gifted are information-rich environments. Faced with the 
complexity of the settings, evaluators ask relatively few, easily digested 
questions. Interactions among students and between students and teachers 
— such as the kind of processes exhibited in c.'j^ssrooms, mentor 
relationships, and the articulation of programs in^r regular classroom 
offerings — offer a mass of data that are useful for evaluation but are often 
lost, ignored, or uncollected. Sometimes data are not used because they do 
not fit an overly riqid evaluation design. 

Cuba and Lincoln (1981) claimed that evaluators who are not attuned to 
look for "serendipitous" or unintentional outcomes miss some of the most 
important program achievements. At other times, the information is 
overlooked because it does not fit the prejudices of the evaluator. Informa- 
tion about dropouts from programs, for example, is often uncollected or 
ignored, perhaps because such data may be viewed as threatening 
(Callahan & Hunsaker, 1991). Still other evaluators feel that responsive 
designs are too subjective and "unscientific." In any case, the unanticipated 
results of program intervention may have far more beneficial impact than 
the goals the program was designed to meet. Ignoring evidence because it 
does not fit preconceptions or assumptions may lead to a distorted view of 
gifted programs and the loss of valuable program components. 

The Pitfall of The final and perhaps most dangerous pitfall for assessment of program 
Summary Judgment effectiveness is to view the results of evaluation as a summary judgment 

rather than a guide for action and refinement. Assessing program effective- 
ness should be viewed as a sample of a program's current functioning and 
as a guide for improving services. This view of evaluation, often referred to 
as formative evaluation (Scriven, 1967), has as its purpose the collection of 
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Improvement and 
Assessment of 
Program Effectiveness 




information for the purpose of program improivement. Summative judgment 
is only appropriate If program systems have reached some fixed state of 
development. Programs for gifted students never reach that stale. They 
must continually develop and respond to changing conununlty contixt' 
and evolving student needs. 

Good intentions, confusion, rigidity of design, and even laziness are factors 
that can subvert appropriate assessment of the effectiveness of programs 
for the gifted. What then can be done to guard against tlie temptations of 
bad evaluation? 

Recently, America has faced challenges from foreign competitors who have 
provided consumers with products of higher quality at competitive prices. 
American business and industry has begun to respond by adopting 
competitors' methods to achieve and maintain quality production. One of 
the most influential theorists in this area is J. Edward Deming, architect of 
much of Japan's post-war industrial resurgence and after whom Japan's 
highest award for industrial quality is named. It is informative to note two 
of Deming's key points for change (Deming, 1986): 

• A commitment must be made for continual improvement of the quality of 
goods or services. 

• Quality is not a target that one hits, but a goal toward which an 
organization must constantly strive. 

The parallel for gifted programs is that educators must realize that services 
to gifted students must be monitored and assessed continually 

Deming also asserted that an organization is a system of production or 
service delivery The components of that system include mangers, workers, 
suppliers, and customers. The products of the system are governed not by 
individuals but by the variability of the system itself. A worker, or in this 
case a teacher, has no capacity to alter the products without basic changes 
to the system. In Deming's view, assigning merit or blame to individuals is 
meaningless and counterproductive. Instead, information should be used 
by workers and managers to alter the system to achieve ever-increasing 
quality Information must flow to all parts of the system, and all workers 
must have input into the mechanism for change. Suppliers and customers 
also need to be informed and asked for comments. 

In the same way, Deming suggested that management by objective and the 
setting of numerical quotas and guidelin « \o nothing to achieve quality 
No matter how well-intentioned, they only engender fear and confusion on 
the part of the workers. Recent efforts in education to find universal 
statistics for comparison of one district with another, or the exhortations 
to achieve some numerical goal without systematic change, seemed 
doomed to failure. What will happen, according to Deming, is the increasing 
frustration of educators who, despite their best and most well-intentioned 
efforts, cannot make the current system meet the goals for either regular 
education or for programs for the gifted. In the same way, systenis are 
unique. Comparison of outcomes from one district to another will similarly 
result in districts being tagged as winners or losers without regard to their 
actual attainments. 

This is not to say that Deming ignored numerical data. Quite the contrary 
his system was based on the analysis of quantitative infonnation. His point, 
and one that is invaluable for assessing the effectiveness of gifted 
programs, was that the data should flow to all the constituents of the 
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system. Furthermore, the data should be used to provide information to 
persons trying to make decisions about program improvement, what 
Renzulli (1975) called action and decision makers. Tfeachers, administrators, 
parents, and students need to have access to evaluation data in order to 
improve program quality 

Commitment to Assessing Demingis points suggest that if districts wish to avoid pitfalls and do an 
Program Effectiveness adequate job of evaluation, they must make a few simple commitments: 

• The district must serve all identified gifted students at every grade level, 
and services sfiould be directed toward tfie individual needs of each 
student. Programs will differ as each district differs in its context and 
student needs, but this commitment will be consta.it. 

• Services will be constantly improved for every identified student. As 
Deming says, quality is not a target that one hits but is a goal toward 
which an organization must constantly strive. As gifted programs develop, 
student needs will evolve. The definition of quality service needs to 
evolve similarly. 

• Evaluation data will be used to meet these first hvo commitments. The 
purpose of evaluation is not the summative judgment about the achieve- 
ments of any program or program component. Instead, evaluation is a 
source of information used to strive toward service that is responsive to 
student needs and is the means to assess the current progress of the 
program toward quality. 

• The data collected will provide information keyed to program goals, and 
every effort will be made to gather as much information as possible. This 
requires that all of the suppliers, customers, workers, and managers in 
the system (parents, community, business, students in and out of the 
program, school staff, teachers, and administrators) be involved. While 
some of this information may include locally developed and nationally 
standardized test results, it will also include information from discussions 
and surveys of all the groups mentioned above. Each of these constituents 
has a unique view of what is working in the system, where potential 
problem areas lie, and where priorities lie for change. 

• Information collected will be disseminated to decision makers and to all 
the audiences who might profit from it Evaluation data that flow only to 
regulators or that result in summative judgments or meaningless 
exhortations to do better are worse than useless. Such data only function 
to generate fear and confusion among those who are responsible for 
carrying out the improvement of the program. 

The Future The field of gifted education has not had a particularly good record in 
conducting the kind of evaluation of program effectiveness that these 
commitments would guarantee. As a consequence, educators face some 
difficult questions from legislators, businessmen, community leaders, 
parents, and students. If they continue to ignore these questions, it is 
practically inevitable Jiat the level of service to gifted students will be 
reduced or that control of these programs will be lost to those posing the 
questions. Equally disturbing, however, is the prospect of acceding to the 
requests in a way that provides useless and misleading information. 

If educators are forced to provide only the information about effectiveness 
that is currently being required, two things will happen. The first is that the 
scope and vision of programming will be reduced to the limits imposed by 
standardized test results and numerical quotas. The second is that 
educators will be unable to demonstrate the extent and interrelationship of 
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other needs to the point that these needs will no longer be valued as goals 
for programming. A lesser vision of needs will result in programs that have 
lower priority and almost certainly lower positive benefits. Ultimately, 
programs will be less effective at achieving even more minimal goals. 

In either case, it will be the students who are penalized. Educators have 
the responsibility to educate as well as evaluate. Programs that are 
effective do far more than raise test scores or teach knowledge and skills. It 
is up to each educator to design evaluations that illustrate the needs of 
gifted students and that assess the effectiveness of programs in meeting all 
of those needs. 
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Introduction Determining the effectiveness of educational services is predicated on the 

assumption that evaluators know what to look for as reasonable indicators 
of success, that they know how to assess change on those indicators and 
that they know how to interpret that change when it occurs. These 
assessment issues continue to plague evaluators, teachers, administrators, 
and parents involved in programs for the gifted. 



Limitations of 
Standardized 
Instruments 



One of the lingering problems facing those who attempt to determine the 
effectiveness of programs for the gifted is the selection or construction ol 
instruments that will yield reliable and valid information. A second, related 
problem is the determination of meaningful indicators of success accept- 
able to those who must use the information for decision making. 

These problems stem from several sources, one of which is the mismatch 
between existing standardized instruments and the goals and objectives of 
programs for the gifted. Existing standardized achievement instruments 
have been criticized for their narrowness, invalidity in assessing program 
goals, and potential ceiling effects. 

Narrowness of AsKessment Standardized tests are designed to assess the traditional curriculum. Test 

developers go to great lengths to ensure that the standardized tests reflect 
the predominant curricular goals at the appropriate grade level nationally 
This results in very specific assessment across traditional curricular areas 
within a narrow range of expectations. The selection of both the content 
and the level of thinking required to answer the questions on standardized 
tests reflects the aim of assessing those areas to which most students are 
exposed in their traditional curricula. 

This stands in contrast to the broad and extended goals of programs for 
the gifted. These goals encompass such skills as the development of 
creative and critical thinking and the development of independent learning 
skills. In addition, the content of most gifted programs falls under the 
rubric of "enrichment" (content not normally included within the traditional 
course of instruction) or "acceleration" (content normally taught at a 
higher grade level). On-level standardized tests, those tests given to 
students based on their age, are not effective in assessing either knowledge 
of content or the level of thinking acquired by gifted students. 



Invalidity In Assessing 
Program Goals 



This narrowness of assessment leads to a validity issue. Validity is a term 
used to describe the degree to which a test assesses what it is intended to 
assess. A test may be vaJid for one purpose but not another. Standardized 
tests are an excellent example of this tenet. That is, standardized t ts 
might be quite accurate in assessing the outcome of the traditional 
program because the items closely match the goals and objectives of that 
program, but they may be very invalid for assessing the goals of a program 
for the gifted. Even when the standardized tef ts propose to assess the 
thinking skills that are now being integrated into all curricular areas, 
caution must be exercised. Too often, the level of thinking required of the 
regular student is still very low and not in concordance with the objectives 
of gifted programs. 
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When gifted students are in a program bas..-a on the acceleration model, 
the use of standardized tests may be justified if there is a close match 
betv>een the test chosen and the content to be taught. However, even when 
the content of the curriculum offered to gifted students is accelerated, the 
use of standardized assessments presents very particular problems. If 
on-grade assessments are used, the range of items presented to students 
will fail to assess the goals and objectives of the program because so few 
items will go beyond the traditional grade level. If out-of-level assessments 
are used, the new types of answer sheets, the typeface and size of type, the 
density of problem presentation, and even the length of the test may 
interfere with the assessment process unless considerable caution is 
exercised. 

Ceiling Effects One further problem with using standardized tests is the p>otential that 
such tests will not have a sufficient range of items at the upper end of 
continuum to fully assess student growth. This is a problem particularly 
when students are identified for placement in a program for the gifted on 
the basis of high scores on these tests. If a student earns a score between 
the 95th and 99th percentile on a standardized achievement test, that 
student most probably has responded correctly to nearly all of the items 
prior to any instruction at all. Change cannot be measured on these 
instruments because there are not enough items at a level advanced 
enough to be sensitive to that change. 

Regression to the Mean High scores on a pretest also will result in a statistical phenomenon called 

regression to the mean, which may act to hide actual growth in achieve- 
ment. This effect occurs because all test scores contain some random 
error. On any given day an individual may earn a higher or lower score, 
not because of what the individual knows or can do, but because that 
person guessed correctly, marked an answer incorrectly or misread a 
question. For students who earn high scores, the error factor was in their 
favor that day When they take the test again, the error may work against 
them this time and lower their scores (i.e., cause their scores to regress to 
the mean), even though they may have gained in knowledge or skills. 



The Lack of Suitable 
Measures Addressing 
the Outcomes of 
Programs for the 
Gifted 



Although some measures of critical thinking skills and creativity have been 
used in assessing the effectiveness of programs for the gifted, these 
measures are usually limited in scope and address only a few of the many 
goals of gifted programs. For example, the Torrance Tests of Creativity 
(TTCT) are considered reasonable measures of the specific skills of fluency, 
flexibility, and originality. However, many experts question whether scores 
on these tests are suitably generalized to an assessment of the larger 
construct known as creativity. 

Further, many of these instruments (e.g., the TTCT, the Ross Test of Higher 
Cognitive Processes, and the New Jersey "^est of Reasoning Skills) are used 
in the identification process; the students are selected for eligibility to 
programs on the basis of high scores on the tests. Thus, if these same 
instruments are used to assess change, ceiling effects and regression to the 
mean effects may interfere with the assessment of true change. 

The number of instruments specifically designed to evaluate the goals most 
common in programs for the gifted is also very limited. This is not 
surprising in light of the complexities of gifted programs and the drawbacks 
of developing instruments for such programs. Tfest development and 
publication are extremely expensive and require considerable distribution 
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Alternative Assessment 
Strategies 

Locally Developed 
Assessment Instruments 



Out-oMevel Assessment 



Multiple Assessment 



to warrant the investment. The market simply does not exist for instruments 
that assess the outcomes of gifted programs. 

There are no "national" or "state" curricula or even objectives for programs 
for the gifted. Even in those areas where there might be agreement on 
general goals, such as the development of creativity and higher-level 
thinking skills, there is little conunonality in definition; little agreement 
about the appropriateness of a given skill for a given grade level; and no 
common content base, except in some acceleration programs and in 
advanced placement courses. In many programs based on individual 
programming models and independent study, there may not even be a 
common set of goals for all gifted students served by tiie same program, 
such as a program based on individual student needs. Creating standardized 
assessment tools under these conditions would be a futile effort. 



Locally developed assessment instruments are the logical alternative. 
Unfortunately, few school personnel have the expertise in instrument 
construction to collect appropriate evidence of reliability or validity of 
instmments, to establish reasonable norms and standards, and to avoid the 
tendency to create very content specific instruments. Fmally, in programs 
that are individualized in nature, it is nearly impossible to identify one 
instrument that will assess the myriad of goals that might be part of the 
educational programs of even a small number of students. However, with 
some investment of time and effort, data from local instruments provide 
useful information, especially if used as indicators of success (see 
"Multiple Assessment"). 

As suggested above, assessing a program that is based on acceleration may 
be accomplished by out-of*level testing. But out-of-level assessment should 
occur only when the objectives assessed by the level of the instrument 
selected match instructional objectives. Even when that match is clear, care 
must be taken at certain grade levels to ascertain that the format of the 
test does not interfere with performance. 

Fbr example, in testing second graders on upper-level forms of the Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills, the format of answering on separate answer sheets 
was found to be new, confusing, and ultimately inhibiting to performance. 
Some standardized tests use much less Vhite space" on upper-level tests, 
and younger students may find the page layout very distracting. Also, 
students accustomed to being able to answer all or nearly all of the items 
on a test can become very frustrated with a test that has moi<; difficult 
items. All of these observations suggest that careful examination of the test 
objectives, the format, the instructions, and the length of the test must 
precede use of the instrument. 

One of the tools used by evaluators to assess programs is a procedure 
called triangulation. This technique is used when the evaluator does not 
have a perfectly controlled design, a perfect instrument, or perfectly 
unbiased sources of information. The term "triangulation" evolves from the 
strategy used to locate a position or point when surveying; the essential 
principle is to use multiple indicators from multiple sources to assure 
consensus on the finding. This concept can be applied to assessing student 
outcomes by thinking in terms of multiple assessment strategies, multiple 
measures, and multiple scorers or raters. 
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Fbr example, in assessing the student outcomes in a program that 
emphasizes creativity^ the followmg measures might be used: 

• A standardized test such as the TTCT, assuming it was not used for 
identification, might be used to assess some of the related skills that are 
specifically addressed in the program. 

• A product rating scale, completed by 'experts" in the discipline of the 
product, with a dimension specifically focused on characteristics of 
student products that are creative in nature may be used as one 
additional source. 

• A process rating scale, completed by the teacher to rate the steps 
engaged in by the students in creative production, can provide further 
data on the achievement of goals. 

• A self-rating scale on self-perceptions of changes in skills related to 
creativity might be completed by the students. 

Comprehensive examination of all of these data points will generate a 
better assessment of the overall construct. 

There are some disciplines in which the use of any standardized instrument, 
especially any standardized paper and pencil assessment, is totally 
unwarranted. These disciplines include the visual and performing arts and 
leadership. Although a growing number of individuals would argue that all 
paper and pencil assessment is artificial and uninformative, regardless of 
the discipline, the development of portfolio and performance assessment 
tools is critical to gain an authentic assessment in the arts and leadership 
areas. 

Assessment tools can relate to processes involved in creation or execution 
in these arenas or to products that are generated. In either case, the 
development of these tools requires careful examination of goals, careful 
delineation of categories of behaviors to be rated or evaluated, and 
extremely careful selection and training of raters. A machine can score a 
correctly marked answer sheet, but experts must rate processes and 
products. The expertise must be twofold: the ability to judge the kind of 
product or performance and the ability to evaluate the work of students of 
the particular age group assessed. 

Use of product and performance evaluations is becoming much more 
prevalent. The technology that is being developed for general assessment 
should be used to improve instruments in the gifted arena. For example, 
the statewide performance assessment program of Connecticut has 
included attempts to assess many outcomes that are parallel to those of 
gifted programs, such as products that reflect real-life solutions to 
problems or creative solutions to problems. 

Even when appropriate instruments are found, when change can be 
assessed over time, and when assessments are deemed reliable, several 
nagging problems remain. Are the student outcomes that have been 
achieved better than "nothing," are they better than other gifted programs, 
or do they meet the standards set for gifted students in a given program or 
the highest criteria set in the field? 

The assumption that the "program for the gifted" is being compared to "no 
program*' is always unfounded. Some educators assume that if there is no 
formal program for the gifted, there is no program at all. In reality the 
question of whether the formal program is "better than nothing" is not a 
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question because the gifted students will still be in school in some 
educational program even if a formal program does not exist. 

So, should the effectiveness of a program for the gifted be compared to 
other formal programs, to outcomes of the regular curriculum, or to a set 
of standards or criteria? To what degree is the formal program responsible 
for meeting the highest standard set by experts in the field of gifted 
education? To what degree is the formal program only responsible for 
achieving the goals that have been set, even if those goals are inadequate 
for gifted students and their education? These are values issues that must 
be examined before undertaking any evaluation process. 

One of the current waves in the reform movement is to set local, state, and 
national standards for achievement. Many states have already set minimum 
standards for advancement to high school or for graduation from high 
school, and several federal officials are proposing national examinations. 
The most significant negative potential of this movement is that the 
minimum standards set by such tests will come to be seen as acceptable 
for all students when, in fact, these standards and examinations fall far 
short of assessing the predominant goals and objectives for gifted students. 
The current formats do not even provide reasonable benchmarks that 
might be used to assess educational achievements of gifted students. 
Educators involved in gifted programs have a responsibility to become 
involved in setting standards and to look beyond minimal standaids and 
measures for gifted student assessment. 

It is tempting to set changes in grade equivalency scores on standardized 
tests as standards for gifted program assessment. Aside from the validity 
issues raised above, it is important to recognize that grade equivalency has 
little meaning for academically gifted students. The concept of grade 
equivalency is based on differences between the scores of average students 
across grades. There is no index for assessing reasonable change in grade 
equivalency scores for gifted students in programs or not in programs over 
the period of an academic year 

Another faulty assumption is that a given change in grade equivalency is 
the same regardless of where it occurs on the scale. That is, growth of 1.2 
years at one level is considered equal to growth of 1.2 years at another 
level. In fact, grade equivalency scores are not interval scores, so the same 
change may represent varying degrees of learning or change. 

When evaluators have tried to assess the effectiveness of education 
programs, they traditionally have compared the achievement of students 
receiving special services with those who are not receiving special 
services. However, the use of control group comparison in evaluating the 
effectiveness of services to gifted children has not been accepted because 
it would mean that some gifted children would not receive services. 
Educators have been reluctant to restrict access to gifted programs. 

Even when control groups are identified, the assessment of program 
effectiveness is hampered by internal variance within each group. The 
variability in aptitudes, outside factors affecting the children in the group, 
teacher instructional competencies, and many other undetermined factors 
may, in fact, outweigh or interact with the effects of the program. 

Solutions to this problem have focused on two strategies: using students as 
their own controls and using matching control groups, lypically, using 
students as their own controls involves single subject designs that gather 
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baseline data on outcome measures, institute instructional intervention 
and measure outcomes, stop interventions to measure outcomes, and 
repeat the intervention. This kind of assessment might be used in 
evaluating models such as the "Revolving Door" component of RenzuUi's 
Schoolwide Enrichment Model. Comparing projects completed while a 
student is "revolved in" to projects completed as part of regular classroom 
instruction (using criteria established as goals for the model) demonstrat<^^ 
the differences in types of projects produced while in the special classroom 
setting and shows the influence of the program on other projects. 

Use of Qualitative The traditional evaluation model assumes that one instructional program is 
Evaluation Strategies equally good for any gifted student who has been Identified. The program- 

ming strategies, instructional activities, and evaluation strategies that have 
been used all assume that one type of program will be equally effective for 
all gifted students. What may, in fact, be the case is that certain program- 
ming strategies and curriculum are effective for certain gifted students 
having certain characteristics but are not effective for others. 

Evaluation designs have not accounted for these effects. Evaluators have 
not examined the possibility that what is described as the "same" 
instruction is really quite different from each individual student's perspec- 
tive and, thus, has quite different effects on individual students in the same 
program. 

It is time to consider using qualitative evaluation strategies in conjunction 
with quantitative strategies in determining the effects of programs on 
individual students. Evaluation strategies must provide the opportunity to 
describe the ways in which gifted students interact with the experiences 
provided for them, with their teachers, with the way programs are 
delivered, and with the outcomes they experience. Qualitative studies are 
needed to determine what works for whidi individuals under which 
conditions, what the other intervening factors are that influence success, 
and how the program deals with those factors. 
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Gifted Children: 

Malting tlie Year 2000 Tlieirs 

Roderick J. Welntraub — Assistant Executive Director for Communication, 
The Council for Exceptional Children 

Almost 25 years ago, half of my life ago, 1 was invited to lunch at the 
National Press Club by Roy Millenson, a member of Senator Jacob Javits' 
staff. 'The Senator would like to do something on behalf of the gifted," he 
said. "What does CEC suggest and what are you willing to do to make it 
happen?" 

I remember returning to The Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) office 
knowing little about the gifted and probably less about politics. 1 shared 
my concern with the late Bill Geer, CEC's executive director, who responded 
with "DO it." A year later, the first federal legislation for the gifted and 
talented was passed and I embarked on a career as a lobbyist for students 
with exceptionalities. 

A friend once said that change is merely a result of time and circumstances. 
That may be true; however, advocates can seize upon the conditions of the 
time, creating the circumstances necessary to achieve the objectives for 
which they advocate. Those of us who are committed to a better future for 
our nation's gifted and talented students should not be limited by what 
may appear to be a nonsupportive political environment. 

As I read the preceding chapters, a number of insights emerged. Rrst, tlie 
field of gifted and talented education has a rich history of significant 
accomplishnjent. Second, a sound body of kiiowledge exists to guide 
effective education for these students. Third, we have evidence that special 
educational programming produces belter learning. And finally, there is a 
vision that can guide us toward a better future. 

Why, then, are we so far away from extending appropriate learning 
opportunities to all students who are gifted and talented? And, why are 
existing programs at risk in this era of economic constraint and educational 
restructuring? 

While there appears to be a common vision for the future, there is a 
corresponding lack of clarity regarding who we are. Is there a field ot gifted 
and talented education? Do we hold common values and beliefs? Do we 
support each other? Are we part of the field of general education or special 
education, or are we separate? What are the ties that bind us together? As 
I talk with professionals and parents in the area of gifted education, the 
lack of a coherent identity becomes increasingly evident. Often, the result 
is a lack of trust, an inability to find a common purpose and, more 
important, the lack of an identity in the political world of decision making. 

Advocates in the area of gifted and talented education do band together, 
primarily in times of great strife. For example, the Coalition for the 
Advancement of Gifted Education (CAGE) was formed in the early 1980's 
when the Gifted and Tklented Children's Educational Assistance Act was 
repealed. CAGE'S purpose was to unite the diverse ^jifted and talented 
organizations for the purpose of defining an appropriate federal role and 
developing a lobbying force to achieve that role. Building consensus and 
trust among members of these groups, although difficult, was achieved. The 
Jacob K. Javits Gifted and Tklented Students Education Act was the 
outcome of that truly collaborative effort. Once the law was passed and 
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funding realized, everyone went their separate ways once more. The battle 
had been won, but advocates failed to see it as part of a much larger war. 
Maintaining the status quo is not sufficient. Rather, members of the gifted 
and talented community must unite to shape and achieve a common vision 
for the future education of our most able youngsters. 

Individuals with strong beliefs sometimes presume that others share their 
belief or, with appropriate indoctrination, will come to embrace their 
beliefs. Thus, we continue to be surprised when educators, politicians, and 
others behave in ways that are inconsistent with our beliefe. Our dream of 
a world where the interests of children and youth with exceptionalities are 
given priority status is far from reality. Therefore, we must, like other 
minority interests, work together to create the policies, resources, and 
advocacy necessary to assure continuing appropriate behaviors on the part 
of decision makers who have the power to impact the quality of education 
for students with exceptionalities. 

In a field of limited resources, it is difficult at times for people to rise 
above the needs of self in order to advocate for the common good. For 
example, parents who struggle to have the needs of their child met, often 
have little energy left to advocate for other children. Similarly, the 
competition in the marketplace for economic survival often drives many 
well-intentioned people to promote their ideas, products, models, and 
ot^ani-rations, to the detriment of others. The result is that the market of 
opportunity for children does not expand, a market that if fully developed 
would allow for the needs of many individuals to be met. 

The ongoing debate in gifted education — developing chiildren's abilities for 
their own intrinsic purposes versus preparing children to fill the economic 
and social needs of our nation — while intellectually stimulating, has little 
political value. The political milieu of our nation swings between the 
interests of the individual and the interests of the state. In the current 
political environment, gifted and talented education should be promoted as 
a means of developing the talent that will enable us to compete in a global 
economy. In the future, a message of individualism and self-fulfillment may 
be emphasized. will truly continue to be hostage to changing times and 
circumstances unless we are willing to use them for our benefit. 

This is a time of great risk and great opportunity. We know how to identify 
and educate students who are gifted and talented in ways that will increase 
their educational achievement. We have the knowledge to better serve the 
increasing number of students who are ethnically- and culturally-diverse, 
and culturally disadvantaged. We know that our nation is in trouble 
because we have not invested in developing all our children's talent. And we 
know that for the first time there is a high level of national energy, 
regardless of how misguided it may be, devoted to achieving better 
outcomes. The challenge to us is "carpe diem" — seize the day. 

The citizens of Ohio in developing Interacting for Quality Learning: A Gifted 
Education Strategic Plan for the 1990's (Ohio Department of Education, 
1991 ) have shown that individuals with diverse interests can unite to chart 
a course for the future. Similar efforts should be taken in each state and at 
the national level. Such planning must be forward- thinking and relevant to 
the current school reform and political climate. 

As we promote greater inclusiveness in our schools, we must be able to 
build and strengthen a gifted advocacy community whose members, 
regardless of their diversity, share common values and commitments. A 
balance of professionals, parents, and others who have a stake in advocating 
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for our children is needed to fight the battles. Advocates for persons with 
disabilities and advocates for the gifted and talented have a great dea in 
common and, together, offer great potential for impacting the political 
system in positive ways. 

The problems of American business will not be solved by complaining 
about the Japanese and other competitors, but rather by actively meeting 
the needs of American customers. So, too, must members of the gifted and 
talented community become activists, proposing viable solutions to the 
needs of the political marketplace. 

Instead of competing with ourselves for scarce resources, we must begin to 
compete in the marketplace for a larger share of the total resource. To do 
this requires an understanding that we will not succeed solely by our good 
ideas, deeds, or intentions, but rather by the size, quality, and unity of our 
advocacy. 

Change that would have been unfathomable not too long ago has occurred 
in recent years. That change was driven by people who had a vision for the 
future and who were bold enough to take the necessary risks. This is what 
we teach our children in gifted and talented education. They should expect 
no less from us. 

REFERENCES Ohio Department of Education. ( 1991 ). Interacting for quality learning: A gifted 
Ktr ^J^^o ^ J^.^^ ^^^^^.^ pi^^ jggQ.^ Columbus: Ohio Department of Education. 
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The activity which is the subject of this report was supported in whole or 
in part by the US. Department of Education. However, the opinions 
e:iq)ressed herein do not necessarily reflect the position of the US. 
Department of Education, and no official endorsement by the US. 
Department of Education should be inferred. 

It is the policy of the Ohio Department of Education that educational 
activities, employment practices, programs, and services are offered 
without regard to race, color, national origin, sex, religion, handicap, or age. 
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